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IN our account of the mission to 
the South Sea islands,* it is men- 
tioned that one of the missionaries 
renounced his office; accommodated 
himself to the manners of the na- 
tives; and remained in Tongataboo 
atter the brethren effected their 
cacape. The history of this man’s 
adventures is now made publick, 
wd the narratives of Stade’s capti- 
vity among the Tupinambas and 
Drury’s in Madagascar, are scarcely 
more interesting. 

The name oi the adventurer is 
supprest. It would be improper to 
repeat it here, lest it might expose 
uum to uncivil curiosity, and, there- 
fore, we shall call him by his baptis- 
mal name of George. He had been 

4 bricklayer, and was in his twenty- 
iith year when he was landed, with 
nine other brethren, in Tongataboo. 
Connelly and Ambler, two Eu- 
fopeans [ runaways, as it afterward 
eens from Botany Bay] whom 
they found upon the island, were 
their negotiators with the dugona- 
gaboola or chief. Moomooe, who 
deld that office, was in the last stage 
debility and disease. He went on 


under 


~~ pp. 234. 


, who went thither in the Duff, 


board the ship, and the exertion so 
exhausted him, that he was obliged 
to rest at the gangway. Having 
reached the deck, he would not 
appear before the captain tll he had 
been shaved; a circumstance which 
the journalist seems to consider as 
a proof of great decency. This chief 
readily promised to take the mis- 
slonaries under his protection. The 
abbee, or estate, however, which he 
offered them, was not deemed an 
eligible stuation. The chiefs usually 
resided in a different part of the 
island; they drew after them the 
greater part of the inhabitants; and 
the missionaries supposed the more 
they mingled with the people, the 
ereater would be their usefulness. 
There was yet a weightier objection 
to the place of abode. If the y accept- 
ed it, they placed themselves under 
the protection of Moomovce, a man 
evidently near his end. That event 
would leave them without a protec- 
tor; their property w ould become an 
object of desire and contention 
among the chiefs; and their lives, 
not improbably, endangered. For 
these reasons they preferred settling 


* See Select Reviev.s, Vol. IIT. p. 27 


Vou, iv. 22 
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under the protection of his eldest 
son Toogahowe, a middle aged 
man. Stout, sullen, and morose, his 
veice, when in anger, bellowed like 
the roaring of a lion. This 
SOON SlCcé ceeded to his fathers but 
the natssionaries finding that while 
they remained toecther, the tempta- 
iion of conversing in their own lan- 
evace inypeded their progress in 
that of the country, resolved to se- 
into small parties. George 
chose to live entirely with the na- 
tives, and took up his abode with 
one of the principal lords, by name 
Mulkaamair. 

Such was their situation’when the 
Duff left them. They watched her 
in the distance; then, looking round 
upon the island, exclaimed: “ This 
is the ground where our bodies will 
moulder; this we must look upon as 
our country and our grave.” Reflec- 
tions of this kind made no very 
lasting impression upon George. A 
funeral sermon, it seems, had fright- 
ened him into methodism, about a 
year before he embarked in the mis- 
sion. On the voyage, his fervour was 
not likely to abate, stimulated as 11 
was by the sympathy of all 
him. But wv hen he went. to 


parate 


~ 


around 


live 


among men, to whom his routine of 


iound 
with 


prayer was unintelligible, he 

it far more easy to sympathize 
them, than to make them compre- 
and participate In a devotion 
which he now rather affected than 
felt. The brethren had been Inform- 
ed, before the ship departed, that 
he cohabited with one of the native 
women, and thev some 
parts of his conduct corresponded 
with the information; but he dented 
the charge, and both they and capt. 
Wilson thought it better to leave 
him on the island, than to take him 
to Europe. The ship had not sailed 
many days betore his falling off was 
fully « discovered. Its first manifesta- 
tion was putting on the dress of the 
natives. In this, however, the mis- 
sionaries would have done right to 
jiow kis example. It consists 


e 


hend, 


ce r ¢] ‘ 
Sits that 


chief 


among the better ranks, of a piece 
of cloth, several yards in length, 
wrapped round the body, and fasten 
ed below the breast by a peculia) 
kind of knot, for which, if it wer 
accurately described, a sailor’s voca- 
bulary might probably furnish the fi 
name. From thence it hangs loose 
below the knees, and being Closely 
eirdled, is sufficiently long for the 
upper part to be thrown over th 
shoulder. ‘I’ is, however, is a costly 
dress, and what is called the jigge 
is more generally used. It is made 
of the leaves of the gee plant, which 
are very broad and strong. 
finely shredded, 
entwined In a 
round the 


These are 
and being thickly 
belt, and fastened 
waist, they hang down to 


the mid thigh like a full fringe. The 
woinen commonly wear it in thei 


festive dances, with the addition of a 
few strings of flowers. A similar 
dress is described by Le Moyne de 
Morgucs as in use among some of 
the old Floridan tribes. The interiour 
classes most lrequently wear nothing 
but a belt, about six inches broad, 
crossed and fastened round the waist 

The jesuits always adopted the 
fashion of the people among whom 
they were stationed, unless they were 
invested with authority which ena- 
bled them to appear in 
habit, as a superiour race. The Tu- 
pinamban missionaries were, how- 
ever, shocked at the appearance ol 
their brother in the native garb, and 
recarded, as empty excuses, the 
warmth of the climate, the custom 
of the people, and the folly of wear- 
ine European clothes, in a county, 


where, when worn out, it was 1m pos- | 


sible to _— e them. Thus far 
George had reason on his side; but 
his companion, when he shook his 
head in grief at the metamorphosis, 
was right in foresceing that this was 
but the prelude to farther conformity 
Mulkaamair, his protector, advised 
him to take a wife, ane, offered hin 
a relation of his own, a handsomé 
eirl, about eighteen. The youn} 
wouren of Tongataboo, pride then 





thelr own. 
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clves upon their virginity; a feeling 
Lclonging to a more advanced state 
of society than that of these island- 
ers, and probably retained among 
(hem from the first peoplers, or the 
subsequent race of conqucrors.— 
fheir hair remains uncut tll mar- 
riaewe, as a token and ornament of 
maidenhood. It is then shorn, and 
by a peculiarity of language, which 


ought to imply a better system of 


norals than accompanies it, husband 
and wife are designated by the com- 
mon word of canna. The daughters 
{the chiefs are always under the 
care of women, who may be called 
duennas. From their birth, they are 
aever suffered to be without ene or 
two of these attendants; and, after 
narrlage, a similar guard is provi- 
ded by the husband. This, however, 


scems to be more an attendance of 
ceremony than of precaution; or if 


intended for precaution, it is of little 
avall, for the sense of honour pre- 
serves the maiden from incontinence. 
The wife has no sense of duty to 
preserve her, and all feeling of affec- 
tion is precluded or destroyed by the 
practice of polygamy, and the fre- 
quency of divorce. 

The young women are not allowed 
io choose for themselves. The father, 
or his representative, always chooses 
for them; and an instance of refusal 
on their part, has never been known. 
George’s bride was brought to him, 
mode stly dressed in her best appa- 
rel, at the head of a number of wo- 
men, one of whom took her by the 
hand and seated her by his side. 
This was all the ceremony. Mul- 
kaamair entertained a large com- 
pany in honour of the marriage, 
and they danced and sung till a late 
hour. The news soon reached the 
two brothers who dwelt nearest, 


and they, in their own words, “dealt 
with him on this mournful occasion 
according as they were enabled.” 
He received them coldly, yet, he 
a not without much inward alarm 

(the enormity of his conduct. They 
continued to admonish him, 


and as 


IOV 


he would not consent to abandon his 
wife, as_he called her, they judged 
it best to marry him ac cording to 
the English form. It was a remnan‘ 
of grace in George; and it he felt it 
as an indissoluble enwavement, that 
was all the good whic h vas to be 
expected from it. But the brethren, 
instead of impressing this upon him, 
endeavoured to explain it to the 
woman, and terrified her so much 
by the austerity of their manner, 
that she burst into tears, and refused 
to go through a solemuity whi 
must nece ssarily have aj 
her as a piece of foreign conjurll 
the cause of which she could sot 
divine, and the consequences of 
which, from the manner of the oft- 
Clating priests, might well ap- 
prchend to be something dreadful. 
She was, therefore, sent back to he 
father. This separation did not con 
tinue long. George began to const. 
der, that to al! lawful purposes tn 
Tongataboo, she was his wile alrea- 
dy. Mulka: unair, at his request, sent 
for her again, and crave them a 
habitation near his own, and here 
they lived, for some time, } 
comfort. He daily advance oa in hi: 
knowledge of the languag 
termined. to pass the 1 
his days upon the island. 
The mode of life which he had 
enjoyed with Mulkaamair, before he 
began an establishment of his own, 
was, indeed, sulficiently tempting 
The habitation of this chieftain was 
fifty feet in length, and of an ova! 
form. One large and lofty post was 
fixed in the centre, and an oval rine 
of lesser ones, at equal distances, 
planted round it. Layers were fixed 
upon these, from which rafters ex- 
tended to the pillar in the middle, 
thus uniting the whole edifice. The 
outer roof was rather of basket work 
than thatch; the inner, warm and 
beautiful matting. Screens of mat- 
ting, made trom the cocoa tree, 
were fastened to the outer post in 
rainy weather, at other times the 
seems to haye been oven 
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The floor was matted, and this mat- 
ting was not less useful than beau- 
tiful. Its texture was so close that it 
was impenetrable to insects. One of 
Mulkaamair’s wives, for he had, 
generally, from four to eight, usually 
slept with him in this apartment, in 
a space separated from the rest by 
an enclosure of matting. The rest 
were lodged with the children, in 
small, contiguous dwellings. About 
seven they usually retired to their 
matting; but instead of going imme- 
diately to sleep, such conversation 
then took place till ten or eleven, 
between the chief and his numerous 
household, that George considered 
this time as the most social of the 
whole day. He listened to them for 
hours, and was often, he says, 1m- 
proved as well as surprised by the 
shrewdness of their remarks, and 
the good sense of their reasonings. 
At break of day they rose, and 
proceeded to the ceremonies of 
breakfast, which is a very serious 
business in Tongataboo. The whole 
company seat themsclyes_ cross- 
legged in a circle, the chief in the 
place of howour, and his tackhang- 
ers, or ministers, on each side of 
him, to superintend the preparation 
of the kava. They give the word of 
command (for the movements of a 
reelment at parade are not conduct- 
ed with more regularity ) and the 
person who is to mix it, splits the 
root into small pieces, with a flat 
piece of wood or of whalebone, 
which they procure from the fish 
that are sometimes cast upon their 
coast. The pieces are then handed 
to the young people who have clean 
teeth, fit for chewing it. Even in 
this beastly mode of cookery, which 
is almost universal among savages, 


there is every where some fashion of 


delicacy. The northern Indians, of 
whom Hearne has given so excellent 
an account, are cspeciaily nice about 
the state of the masticators’ teeth; 
here the young alone are permitied 


) operate; amone some of the Pa 
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raguay tribes it is the exclusive 
office of old women, they being con. 
sidered as purified from all unclean. 
ness by age. Each person has a leaf 
by him, on which he spits his por- 
tion. A Jarge bowl is then handed 
round into which the whole is emp. 
tied. It is then placed opposite the 
chief, two young men being seated 
on each side to drive away the flies 
with fans of plantain leaves. The 
superintendant informs the tack. 
hangers that all the kava is chewed, 
and they give orders to mix it 
Cocoanut shells filled with water 
are brought, which one of the fly- 

flappers pours in, while the aaiaa 
continues to keep off the insects, 
till the tackhanger bids him stop 
The pulp is then squeezed by hand. 
fuls, that these orderers of the feast 
may judge the strength of the liquor 
as it falls into the dish. It is then 
passed three or four times through 
a strainer made of the inner bark of 
a tree, and notice is given that the 
kava is clean. The company, mean- 
time, are employed in manufacturing 
their own dishes, which are made 
of plantain leaves, so skilfully platted 
as to hold water. The serving men 
rise from the circle and carry their 
dishes to the great bowl, and as the 
superintendant fills it, he calls out, 
whose is this kava? The person 
whose name is pronounced, claps 
his hands, and the cup bearer pre- 
sents it to him with the greatest de- 
corum. If it be to any of Duatonga’s 
family, who are considered sacred 
he must sit down crosslegged before 
he delivers it. Hebe herself could 


not officiate with more grace, oF 
dexterity. Baked yams are now 
brought in leaf baskets, from an 


outhouse, built for the purpose; ther 
eat them alter the drinking is finish 

ed, and the whole meal, with all its 
preparations, lasts, sometimes, from 
break of day till noon. The kava 1! 
certainly an lntoxicating liquor; ye' 
accor ding x to tl his uccount, no time Is 
allowed tor fermentation. It shoulé 
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seem, therefore, to owe its powers 
of exhilirating to some deleterious 
property. 

After this breakfast, which may 
yie with Homer’s dinners in length, 
they lhe down and sleep for two or 
three hours. The business of the 
higher ranks is then how to be idle 
through the day. They wrestle and 
they box. Cooke’s sailors tried their 
skill with some of these islanders 
“for love,” and, in every instance, 
the savage was the conqueror. It 
would be a worthy mission for one 
of “the fancy” to make a voyage to 
Tongataboo, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the state of the science 
among them, and bringing back a 


professor to be matched against 
the champion of England. Bathing 


is a favourite resource. They go out 
at high water, when the sea rolls 
with great force upon their flat 
shore, swim some way out, then 
ride in upon the swell. A bystander, 
ignorant of their skill and power in 
this element, would think they must 
be dashed lifeless upon the beach. 
One hand is stretched out like a 
prow; the other steers them behind. 
Suddenly they turn on one side, dart 
back through the next wave, swim 
out, and again float in, till satisfied 
with the sport, they shoot through 
the returning billow, and land with 
perfect ease. They have a_ water 
game played by two parties. Two 
posts are fixed about a hundred 
yards distant from each other, in a 
depth of about four feet. A large 
stone is placed between them, and 
the struggle is, which party can first 
drag the stone to their own post. 
Another sport, peculiar to these 
islanders, is the royal diversion of 
rat catching, in which the chiefs are 
particularly skilful. The kernel of 
the cocoanut toasted and chewed, 
is first strowed as a bait; the sports- 
men take their stand with bows and 
arrows, and squeak so naturally, that 
the rats come out at the call. The 
chiefs, like pigeon shooters in En- 
gland, let fly alternately, and he who 


kills the most, in the same number 
of shots, wins the game. George 
could never partake in the water 
eames; but he soon became an ex- 
cellent shot at the rats. 

When the day is wholly a dq 
to idleness, which, in their intervals 


of peace, is not uncommon, the chicf 


sends round the district and collects 
forty or fifty youths of both sexes, 
to dance with his attendants. Their 
dances are performed by the Leche 


of torches, formed of the old bark of 


the cocoa tree. The costume of the 
women is after the fashion of our 
stage dancers; their necks and shou!- 
ders are encircled with wreaths of 
flowers, and other flowers, peculiarly 
white and fragrant, are interwoven 
with their dark hair. They dance 
in companies of eighty or a hundred, 
performing their complicated cvolu- 
tions with a promptness and rerula- 
rity not to be exceeded. It would 
have been curious if the quoidam 
missionary had explained some of 
the names of their dences, that we 
might have seen whether they vied 
in elegance with My Garter’s 
Loose, Moll in the W adi The Dey 
among the Tailors, and other suc; 
amiable titles, which are called for 
in the first circles of fashionable 
life. They keep up the dance till 
midnight, sometimes till morning. 
one set relieving another. It is thei: 
ceremony of joy, and they conclude 
with it, their ceremonies of mourn- 
ing. As the women grow eager with 
the sport, they throw off the scanty 
coverings in which they began the 
performance. The decency of the 
narrator prevents him from bri Inging 
any farther charge against them; 
but it is sufficiently known to what 
excesses of licentiousness these 
amusements are the forerunners and 
incentives. 

Soon after his marriage, George 
purchased the abdce, or estate, vi 
Omataanee, containing about fifteen 
acres, for a spade, an axe, a smal] 
canoe, and a couple of knives. There 
were several habitations 


upon i 
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the tenants of which, in consequence 
of the ill treatment which some of 
their countrymen had experienced 
from the Botany Bay men, were 
afraid to remain under a European 
chief, ull his promises and persua- 
sions won them to continue. Socicty 
is not advanced in Tongataboo to 
that stage of barbarism where the 
labourers are slaves of the soil. 
Their situation, however, is far from 
that of freemen; for though the la- 
hour which they bestow upon che 
estate on which they dwell and cul- 
tivate for their own subsistence, and 
that of their lord, is an unobjection- 
able mode of paying rent, the infe- 

riour chiefs, under whom they hold, 

send them twice or thrice a weck to 
work for the dugonagaboola; and 
this fudongyeer, as it is called, is felt 
as a great burthen. George obtained 
an exemption from it for his proper- 

ty, and, in consequence, many re- 
iuested to become his tenants. He 
went on purchasing jand till at last 

comprised fifty acres, 
which were soon in the hich est state 
of cultivation. He made a plantation 
round it otf bread fruit, plantains, 
and cocoas; a gravel walk from his 
house to the hich road, about two 
hundred yards in length, and planted 
on both sides with sugar cancs. it is 
a proof not less of Europe an talents, 
than of the easiness of their 
culture, whole farm was 
soon like a warden; and that in the 
hungry season, as it 1s called, he had 
enough for his ow 8 houschol d. made 
liberal presents to his ig} 

and yet iruits were left to dre 
the trees. He even improved upon 
the natives in their own arts. Their 
mode of planting the sugar cane is 
to cut it in two or three pieces, and 
plant them upright; the top decays, 
and it shoots out stems only at the 
jower knots; he laid them length- 
ways in furrows, and obtained suck- 
ers fron joint—A_ principle 
of honesty hardiy to have been ex- 
pected in the natives, was found 


among them; for though they stole 
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European articles unblushingly, they 
would not plunder a_ plantation 
George’s farm was robbed but once, 


and that by a man of the lowest 
order. Some of the natives appre- 


hended him, and convicted him with 
ereat dexterity, by fitting the fruit 
to the branches from which it had 
heen broken. They would have put 
him to death if George would have 
permitted it; and they would not be 
satisfied till they had tied him up 
and flogged him. 

His household sometimes consist- 
ed of not less than thirty persons. He 
kept open house, or rather open 
table, after the manner of the island, 
like a Bedoween chief. Any strangei 
who passed by when he was sitting 
at his door, or at the entrance ot his 
abbee, would sit down beside him 
without Invitation, and partake his 
meal. In the scarce season, numbers 
resorted to him for yams and fruits, 
and the custom was, never to retuse 
while they lasted. The advantages 6! 
a decent conduct, even among §a- 
vazces, were strikingly manifested 
by the different fate of this renegade 
mission arv, and of the two convicts, 

mbler and Morean. ‘These fellows. 
to obtain the respect of the natives, 
cave out that one was a duke and 
the other a prince; but that the mis 
men of the lowes: 
class, and servants to them in ther 
own country. This stupid falsehood 
was soon discovered; the natives 
readily remarked, that 1f they hac 
been the men of consequence whic! 
they pretende . to be, prope rty woulc 
have been left with them, as it was 
with the boaithinadi. Their insolence 
and brutality soon made them odious. 
Ambler was killed for his insolenc 
to one of the chiefs, and his endea- 
vours to excite disturbances. Mor 
gan was put to death for brutall} 

violating a chief’s daughter in on 
( V avou islands. Ge orge, meal 
time, conducting himself peaceably 
nd industriou: sly, became a chict ¢ 


sTonarics were 


some conse quence himself. He ac- 
} 
commodated himself, indeed, to t 
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ices of the natives as well as to 
‘heir manners, and never seems to 

ve been troubled with any incon- 
renient principle of morality; but 
ccordiie to the standard of morals 

Lorvataboo, he was a moral man. 
‘fe took as many wives as he pleased, 
without offending any person; and 
while sittime under the shade of his 
own cocoas and bread trees, recciv- 


e presents from Malkuamati, the 


second person im the island, and 
sending others to him in return, 
though with bith: compunction§ of 


the tabernacle, he had no occasion 
io regret the days when he carried 
the hod and the trowel. 
‘Tiis state of prosperity continued 
iween two and three years, when 
maspiracy broke out, which de- 
yed his establishment, and laid 
te one of the most fertile, and 
yest regulated islands of Polynesia. 
A chief calle d Loogolala, was the 
of this conspiracy, of which 
was to murder Dugona- 
guboola, and make George’s friend, 
Mulkaamair, supreme chief in his 
stead. rhe time chosen for putting 
the project in execution was the 
performance of areligious ceremony, 
which has esc aped the notice of the 


author 


the ovyect 


other miuissiounarics. There was a 
chief in the isla ad ¢ alled Duatonga, 
the head of a familly who were 


thought, originally, to have come 
from the sky. lic was acknowledged 
by all the neighbouring islands as 
their mediator, to converse with the 
gods, and procure them plenty, and 
fongataboo derived its name from 
his residence there, signifying the 
sacred isle. 
did not receive so much homage as 
this religious chicf. His own estate 
was ample, but contributions were 
brought him from all the other dis- 
‘ricts sufficient to support him in 
splendour; and whenever he appear- 
ed, all persons, of whatever age or 
sex, Instantly uncovered to the waist, 
sate down, crossed their arms and 
legs, and remained in that posture 
t reverence till he had passed by. 


Dugonagaboola himselt 


36% f 
His father had been the Dugonaga- 


boola, so that the monarchy and 
priesthood seem to have been united hi 


in the same person; but dying when at 
Duatonga was too young to succeed he 
him, the sovereignty was wrested aa 
from his widow, and no attempt was ‘ha 
made to recover it when the son a 
erew up. His own patrimony and Bi 
his spiritual authority contented him. Sa 
From this personage, it might have HY " 
been thought the missionaries would t i 
be in most danger; he appears, how- a 
ever, never to have molested them st 

A trifling circumstance taught him ‘ 


them soon after their 
rival, and this, perhaps, preserved 
them from any more dangerous 
feeling. ‘The Duff had taken out an 
assortment of cuckoo clocks, which 
soon became objects of universal 
wonder. The general opinion was 
that a spirit spoke in them, and 
would detect them if they stole any 
thing from the ship or the mission- 
aries. Toogahowe stood In such awe 
of it, that he would not have one in 
his house. His father, Moomooe, re- 
garded it differently, and when he 
found himself dangerously ill, re 
quested that some a the brethre 
would come and sing psalms for 
him, and bring a cuckoo clock, te 
assist in healing him. The hig! F 
pricst, however, know} ing, perhap: 
the mysteries of his own profession, 
was exceedingly delighted with as St 
clocks, de sired to have one, and ; 
soon as he got it home, took es tt 
pieces to examine the inside. Tc 
put it together again was beyond hi 
skill, and unluckily it was beyonc 
the skill of the missionaries to 
None of them had been instructed 
in this branch of mechanism, an 
the discovery of their ignorance ex 
cited the contempt of the natives. 

The chiects of Tongataboo, and oi 
all the neighbouring islands, assem 
bled once a year in the dwelling o: 
Duatonga, to offer the first fruits o 
their ficlds to him, as the ministez 
and representa tive of the god who 


caused ba , it ’ \rrayed Mi Various 


to despise 





































363d 
dresses,. which denoted the districts 
over which they preside, they ap- 
proached him with a slow, solemn 
pace, and uttering a monotonous 
song, presented to him the first 


fruits on their knees; then past oif 


in the same order, and with the 
same soiemnity. The ceremony was 
generally followed by a dance, and 
often concluded with a rude imita- 
tion of war, in which they fought 
with branches of the cocoa tree—a 
Polynesian tournament. The Dugo- 
nagaboola, as well as the tnferiour 
chiefs, attended upon this occasion, 
and this was the time chosen by 
Loogolala, for the execution of his 
conspiracy. He communicated the 
design to a number of daring men, 
sufficient to fill two large canoes. 
They appeared at the ceremony, and 
after its conclusion, embarked as if 
to return to their own part of the 
island; but they waited off the coast 
till it was evening, then relanded, 
stationed a watch at every road 
leading to Dugonagaboola’s  resi- 


dence, and proceeded in search of 


him. They found all his attendants 
asleep; but as it was dark, they 
could not see which was the chief, 
and were afraid to strike any one, 
jest they should kiil the wrong per- 
son, and thus give the alarm. Un- 
happily for him, it Is tue pecuilar 
privilege of the sovereign to anoint 
his head with oi], strongly scented 
with a fragrant wood, which is 
bronght from the Feejee Islands. 
By this he was discovered, and they 
murdered hiz. Having made sure 

of their object, they began to massa- 
cre his attendants; seme of them, 
however, effected their escape, and 
the conspirators reembarked. 

The friends of the 
took up the body of Loogolala’s fa- 
ther, and exposed it upon a tree, as 
the greatest indignity that could be 
offered to his family, and then flock- 
ed to Muikaamair, that he might 
lead them on to vengeance. To their 
great astonishment he joined Woo- 
golala, till they formed a formidable 
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party, and the tate of the island was 
to be decided by war. Mulkaamair 
commanded his own forces, and 
George followed him to battle. He 
might have staid behind, but he was 
attached to his benefactor; and, 
moreover, had some curiosity to see 
their mode of fighting, which he ex. 
pected would be but child’s play. 
The preparations were, however, 
something formidable; conch shells 
were sounded for the alarm, and 
multitudes flocked to the summons. 
They had blackened their faces, and 
discoloured their bodies, that they 
might appear terrible; and their hair 
was cut close, except a bunch which 
was tied close on the crown of the 
head, like a crest, pe: ‘haps for the 
double purpose of securing it from 
the erasp of an enemy, and forming 
some defence. George was impatient 
for the battle, and pressed forward; 
his party was superiour in numbers; 
they made sure of victory, and in 
their confidence, oy ag the best 
means ef securing They took up 
their quarters care aia tor the night, 
and George, who was with the ad- 
vanced division, lay down to sleep 
among them. The measures of the 
enemy were more wisely taken. Just 
before daybreak they stole in upon 
the camp, hoping to surprise Mul- 
kaamair, and terminate the war by 
putting to death the man for whose 
agverandisement it had been so 
wantonly provoked. For this pure 
pose they crept in a single file, each 
man laying hold of the girdie of the 
one before him, and treading silently 
in his steps. A considerable number 
had, in this manner, past the ad- 
vanced guard before they were dis- 
covered. ‘the alarm was given, 
George started up, and saw a large, 
straggling body coming to .attack 
them. He ran forward as if to see a 
spectacle; one who knew him, pulled 
him back, telling him he did not 
know his é anger, to which, in fact, 
he seems to have been insensible, 
not from courage, but from an un- 
accountable thoughtlessness, altoge: 
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FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT TONGATABOO. 


‘her different from it. The son of 
Mulkaamair was before him en- 
caged in fight with a strong adver- 
sat y-He had ‘manufactured an English 
scythe into a tremendous sword, and 
with this he struck off the head of 
his enemy at a single blow, then 
stuck the point into it, and ran back 
co display the bloody trophy. George’s 
first thought had been to agsist him; 
but the enemy were pressing on, 
and seeing the effect of their wea- 
pons, his courage suddenly deserted 
him. ‘They were armed with bows, 
clubs, spears, and the boggebogge, 
a sort of wooden battledore, like the 
macana of the Brazilian tribes, having 
the sides of its head sharpened to 
an edge, and the middle thick and 
heavy. Of all these instruments 
George instantly conceived a most 
respectful opinion. His own party 
were losing ground. He forced his 
way through them, so as to be fore- 
most in the retreat, and ran a full 
quarter of a mile before he looked 
behind him, nor did he halt till he 
fell into a hole and sprained his leg. 
This did not stop him. He continued 
to limp away with all imaginable ye- 
locity, and remained in such whole- 
some fear of the boggebogge, that 
he never again ventured within its 
reach. He had once seen a man 
knocked down with one, which laid 
open his head, and scattered part of 
his brains on the ground. His ene- 
mies supposed him to be dead, and 
left him. His friends, however, took 
him up, bound up his head, and in 
a short time, he walked on with them: 


** The times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man 
would die,” 


and notwithstanding this instance to 
the contrary, George thought it was 
very likely to prove so still, in his 
own case; and ever after he ac- 


knowledges that he toek care to 
run away in time. 

Mulkaamair met with the righteous 
reward of his ambition. He was car- 
ned, as appears 

Von. i 


to be the custom, 
3A 
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on a fatta; that is, a rude palanquin 
formed of two rails tied together, 
and covered with matting. The ene- 
My came up tohim. About eighteen 
or twenty of his househpld fought 
bravely in his defence, till they were 
all oyerpowered and slain. Among 
them were two of his wives. He 
himself was made prisoner, and 


immediately put to death. Some ot 


the missionaries had been com- 
pelled to accompany the army of the 
loyalists, or Aheefonians as they are 
called, their main strength lying in 
the district of Ahcefo. For a little 
while every trifling advantage was 
imputed to their presence, and they 
came in for their share of the warm- 
est acknowledgements in common 
with the god Tallaeitoobo and _ his 
compeers. Even their dog was ca- 
ressed, and regaled with food, as a 
tutelary being. But as the brethren 
took no active part, and were too 
simple-hearted to keep up, by any 
artifices, a delusion so advantageous 
to themselves, this  superstitior 
soon gave way to contempt and in- 
dignation, and it was fortunate fo: 
them that they were permitted to 
steal away. Three of their numbe: 
resided in a different part, with a 
well inclined man, who had been let! 
on the island by an American ship 
The conquerors came to their place 
of abode in the heat of pursuit, and 
a savage, to whom they had formerly 
refused something which he asked, 
instigated his comrades to murder 
them. They were much to be re- 
gretted. One of them | Bowel] who 
had been a shopkeeper, was a man 
of considerable talents, and having 
made great progress in the language, 
was forming a grammar of it. Their 
earden was flourishing. They had in- 
troduced the pineapple, and the 
cotton tree, which was beginning to 
bear, when they and all their labours 
were thus destroyed. 

Loogolala arrived with another 
division of his party, in time to save 
the wreck of Multkaamair’s army, 
and the fortune of the war was 
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changed. They slept in their canoes 
that night, and on the following 
morning routed their opponents. 
The beaten party took refuge in a 
large fiatooka, the burying place of 
Dugonagaboola, hoping that _ its 
sanctity would protect them. The 
conquerors attempted to pull up 
the fence; but as those within could 
see them, while they themselves 
were unseen, they made a successful 
defence. The assailants judged it 
best, therefore, to set fire to the 
thatch; but this would have been a 
crime; and with a strange inconsis- 
tency of superstition (akin to that of 
the old, wild Irish, who left their 
right arms unchristened) they ap- 
plied to George, as one who might 
commit sacrilege with impunity. 
Amid all the lamentations for his 
backslidings, no expression of regret 
escapes the re-regenerated sinner 
for this day’s work. He threw a fire- 
brand upon the thatch—instead of 
feeling that every place, in which 
the helpless and innocent take re- 
fuge, ought to be truly sacred. It 
was soon in a blaze, and ail who 
rushed from the flames were massa- 
cred; only a few young women were 
spared. The dead bodies were roasted 
ard eaten. The fiercest savages of 
America are not more merciless 
than these islanders. Women and 
children were massacred, in some 
places, without sparing one, and this 
in a war preceded by no hostile or 
factious feelings, between people of 
the same nation or tribe, united but 

a few days before under one govern- 
ment, and now only disputing for the 
choice of a chief, under whom they 
were to be united again! 

A district called Mafanga, was 
considered as a country of refuge 
for all who fled there; and happily 
for those who escaped to it, no spe- 
clés of casuistry was discovered, by 
which the conquerors could violate 
it by proxy. Loogolala, now com- 
pletely victorious, took the refugees 
from this asylum, but did them no 
injury. The surgounding islands. 
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submitted, and he made excursions 
among them to take possession and 
enjoy. his new dignity, while the 
principal island recovered from js 
devastation, and accumulated provi. 
sions for his return. George accom- 
panied him on these excursions. He 
had now completely accustomed him- 
self to the native habits of life, and 
among others, to their frequent 
practice of bathing,a diversion which 
they generally took thrice a dav. Bui 
upon these occasions, George was 
exposed to the scoffs of his compa- 
nions for appearing naked when he 
was undressed; and it was thought 
indecent not to be tatooed. They call- 
ed him ouechedair, the mystery of 
which name he has left unexplained; 
but 1t operated upon him strangely; 
his eyes were opened to his naked- 
ness; it offended his sense of honour 
aud delicacy; and he resolved to be 
tatooed. The pain was so great that 
he could not go through the opera- 
tion, for George was no hero. At 
length, however, shame prevailed, 
and the work was renewed by an 
experienced hand. It was performed 
every third day, the swelling and in- 
flammation which followed, not sub- 
siding sooner. When it was comple- 
ted he was in a condition to appear 
full-dressed, without his clothes, and 
his European skin displayed the 
blue stain to such advantage, that he 
became as much an object of envy 
to the nation as he had ever been of 
scorn. 

The book was not written by 
George, but taken down in short- 
hand from his conversation, and then 
composed by a member of the esta- 
blished church. It wants, therefore, 
the fulness, originality, and raciness 
of auto-biography; but it would pro- 
bably not have appeared at all, had 
it not been for the clergyman’s as- 
sistance, and the publick are cer- 
tainly much indebted to him. Parts 
of the history have been slurred 
over, which, if George had indited 
in the true spirit of one confessing 
his sins, would haye been more 
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clearly detailed. Thus it appears, 
that, when the warbroke out, he had 
no wife, which, as he had several a 
few months before, implies a tolera- 
ble proficiency in the vices of Ton- 
gataboo. He had been betrothed to a 
niece of Mulkaamair; she was now 
marriageable, and he went to live 
with her at her father’s habitation. 
Ile was, however, sickened of savage 
life. by the horrours which he had 
witnessed, and still more by the dan- 
gers which he had escaped; and 
missing an opportuyity of going in 
the same ship with the surviving 
brethren, he felt it, he says, as a just 
punishment of his dereliction of 
duty, and he was scarcely able to bear 
the thought of spending his future 
days among such a race. He had yet 
to behold new horrours. The people 
of Aheefo rebelled against the usurp- 
er—George landed with Loogolala’s 
men to suppress them; and the sights 
which he discovered in the district 
which they had wasted were, indeed, 
sufficient to shock an Englishman 
who had not yet devested himself of 
ali sense of humanity. Human bodies, 
kuid transversely upon each other, 
were piled up in large stacks, as 
tYophies of victory. ‘his, however, 
was done in the taste of ordinary 
wrbarism. ‘The politest of the orien- 
talists, the Persians, whom French 
writers have compiimented with the 
title of the Parisians of the east, 
erect monuments with skulls. Buta 
little way from one of these human 
slacks, he came upon a_ spectacle 
which, he says, akmost froze his 
bleod. A mother and her child had 
been murdered, and these accursed 
savages had amused themselves with 
placing the dead infant at the dead 
breast, and leaving them to stiffen 
in that attitude. The philosophists 
who have declaimed in favour of the 
savage state, could have found no 
admirers, if the publick had not been 
as ignorant as themselves. Old tra- 
vellers, and the primitive historians 
of America, were not in the ordinary 
course of reading, and tlre facts of 
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monstrous inhumanity which they 
witnessed, were boldly disbelieved 
as matters of gross and pdipable 
falsehood. But Hearne and Collins, 
and the missionaries, have supplicd 


us with new facts, which, because of 


their novelty, will be generally 
known, and these contemptble SO- 
phisms cannot again be repeated in 
our gener ation. 

Loogolala revenged himself by 
taking every opportunity of Janding 
on ‘Longataboo to “ tootang;” that is, 
to massacre in secret, to plunder, 
cut down the plantains and cocoa 


trees, and commit every kind of 


devastation. The island before this 
war broke out had been like a gar- 
den, and the people were, by these 
means, reduced to a state of starv- 
ing. This evil extended to all the 
adjoining islands, the ruling party 
crowded there, and devoured all! be- 
fore them, George was made super- 
intendant over one of these islands, 
because it was supposed that the 
feeling of hospitality would be strong 
enough to preventthe younger chiefs, 
as well as the other natives, from 
plundering what was under his care. 
But hunger is too strong to be re- 
strained by any laws. George’s field 
of plantains was robbed, and the 
traces on each side of the hut in 
which he lay to guard it, plainly 
showed, that if he had heard the 
robbers and sallied out, men had 
been stationed there to transfix him. 
They were obliged to eat the root of 
the plantain with the improvidence 
of famine, and to drink the unripe 
milk of the cocoa. Numbers died tor 
want, and George leaving his island, 
went to Loogolala for food. 

The brother of this chief appoins- 
ed him superintendant of his dis- 
trict. This brother profited by the 


example of ambition which Loogolata 
had shown; began to fancy himseli 
equally entitled to sovereign power; 

and resolved to revolt against him, 
and take possession of the Vavou 
islands, for which, accordingly, he 
set off with a party of follow®rs, 
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George was now in great perplexity. 
There was no rule of principle or 
duty to direct him, if he had had 
virtue to follow it. All he had to do, 
was to take measures for his own 
preservation; and this was ro easy 
tusk, when his immediate lord had 
revolted, and left him in charge of 
his district. As the safest side he 
abandoned his trust, went to Loogo- 
lala, and put himself under his pro~ 
tectton. He soon acquired his con- 
fidence; took an active part in his 
concerns; and in consequence of the 
reputation which he had acquired 
as a farmer, was sent by him to one 
of the Vavou islands, with a number 
of men to bring it into a state of 
cultivation, and thus contribute to 
remedy the gemeral scarcity. The 
prospect of having an island of his 
own delighted him, and he set off 
for his litthe dominion in high spi- 
rits, anticipating, he says, the hap- 
piness of being freed from the many 
inconveniencies of dependence. 
About midnight, they reached the 
Vavou islands. The moon was up, 
and as they were about to land, they 
saw a man getting out of his canoe, 
as if returned from fishing. George, 
who was hungry, jumped upon the 
beach, and called to him to give 
him some fish. Fluently as he spoke 
the language, it was still easily dis- 
tinguishable that he was a foreign- 
er, and the man, instead of answer- 
ing his demand, told him there was 
a ship of his country, which had 
been there for three days. As soon 
as he was convinced that this intel- 
lipence was true, he became exceed. 
ingly agitated, and all his thoughts 
were bent upon e ffecting his escape. 
His agitation was jncreased, when 
on the following morning, while he 
wus urging the chief of the canoe 
which had brought him there, to 
proceed to the ship, promising to 
get him iron tools from his country- 
men, another canoe arrived belong- 
ing to the Hoorn islands; and the 
mein who had been twice at Vavou, 
intormed him, that Loogokila’s bro- 








ther was master thére, and had 
vowed vengeance upon him for leay- 
ine the district of which he had 
made him superintendant. The men 
yielded at length to his persuasions, 
and put off in seeret to the ship; 
just as they were approaching her, 
she got under weigh. The wind 
blew only a light breeze. She was 
some time in getting round, and the 
canoe gained upon her. George was 
steering, but when he drew near, 
the natives refused to let him stand 
ut the helm any longer, lest he 
should run the canoe against the 
ship. He — out, how do you do, 
countrymen? His dress and his ta- 
tooed skin belied his tongue, and 
the sailors only laughed at him, 
supposing him to be a native who 
had picked up this English phrase. 
They therefore, held on, and this 
opportunity of escape was likely to 
be lost for ever. He attempted to 
tell them who he was, but he had 
so long been disused to his mother 
tongue, that he intermingled it with 
Tongataboo words, so as to confirm 
the sailors in their opinion, and in- 
crease their laughter. He jumped 
overboard to swim to the ship. The 
chief of a canoe which was near him, 
told him to get in, and he would 
take him to the vessel. No sooner, 
however, was he in the canoe, than 
this wretch turned with him toward 
the shore. He cried out loudly, in 
his broken language, and lifted up 
his eyes to heayen, in utter despair. 
Happily, his cries and his gestures 
caught the attention of the captain: 
—* That must certainly be a Euro- 
pean,” he said, and ordered out a 
bout manned with eight men. The 
islanders seeing this, pushed for 
the shore, scoffing him, and saying, 
he must visit Loogolala’s brother 
before he left them. A sailor at the 
head of the boat beckoned to him to 
leap into the water—he watched his 
opportunity, sprang over, and dived, 
that they might not strike him with 
their paddles. 
The ship proved to be an Bust 
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Indiaman, which had carried out a 
reenforcement of missionaries, under 
William Wilson, formerly chief of- 
ficer of the Duff, and George found 
on board two of his former asso- 
ciates, renegadoes like himself, 
Smith the one, was acting as purser, 
the other was Broomhall the mcta- 
physician, the only person on beard 
who had the kindness to clothe tiis 
poor runaway from his own ward- 
robe. They stopt at the Hoorn 
islands, and while they were bar- 
tering for provisions, George met an 
acquaintance who gave him intima- 
ion of a design to cut off the whole 
boat’s crew, which but fer this warn- 
ing would probably have succeeded. 
During the voyage, he was ina wild 
state of mind, sick of savage life, 
and yet too long accustomed to its 
privileges to look with any compla- 
cency to the restraints of society, and 
day-labour with the trowel; and 
when they came in sight of Tinian, 
he wished to be put ashore, that he 
might end his days in solitude. The 
wish, however, was not. strong 
enough to make hiin ask to be Jeft 
there. They reached China, where 
Broomhall remained, and George 
applied himself so earnestly to learn 
the duties of a sailor, that he got 
employed in an American vessel, 
and made his way to Ingland by 
way of the United States. For a 
time, he felt an insuperable reiuc- 

tance to regular labour, and a settled 
life. After which, however, a female 
relation persuaded him to go to the 


town where his first religious senti- 
ments were received, In hope at 
the society of his old friends n ight 
rekindle in his heart the almos. ex- 
tinguished sense of religion. The 
experiment succeeded. He folk ved 
his former occupation, and as he lls 
us, was “ induced by his pivus 
friends to attend the long neglected 
means of grace.” 

There is a passage in the begin- 
ning of the book, which might 
weaken our opinion of its veracity, 
if the narrative were not in all other 
parts probable, consistent, and con- 
firmed by the missionary accounts, 
wherever it can be compared with 
them. Describing a whale which 
rose near the ship, he says the scales 
seemed very hard, like slates upon 
the roof of a house. The editor 
ought to have known that the skin 
of the whale is smooth. A ncedless 
confusion is occasioned by calling 
the high priest sometimes Duatonga, 
(which is probably his title) some- 
times Tuttafache— in one place| page 
185] the two names are so used, 
that they appear to belong to dif- 
ferent people. Farther information 
might not improbably be obtained 
from George, by judicious queries 
concerning the state of property, 
the sacred family, &c. Perhaps the 
editor may think these hints worthy 
of attention, and ina wang edition, 
increase the value of a work for 
which we readily sidicaind ledge dur- 
selves obliged to him. 
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I'f is above two years since we 
expressed our anxiety for the ap- 
pearance of this work; and we have 
‘now to congratulate our readers and 
ourselves on its publication. But 
satisfacterv, and 


What fs still more 


what, after so many instances of dis- 
appointment, we could scarcely ven- 
tyre to expect, almost all that we 
anticipated from the adventurous 
spirit and the known abilities of Dr. 
Clarke. has been fulfilled; and we 
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have, at last, the great pleasure of 
seeing before us a book of travels, 
by a person, we will not say com- 
bining all the requisites of a tra- 
veller, or answering, in every par- 
ticular, to what our fancy might 
picture as most desirable in this 
character, but certainly uniting more 
of the qualifications essential to his 
difficult calling, than any one whose 
labours have come under our no- 
tice; and, above all (and it is here 
chiefly that we would fix our com- 
mendation) proceeding, in the com- 
pilation of his journal, and the di- 
gestion of his narrative, upon far 
sounder views of the nature of his 
duties, than any of those whom we 
have hitherto dealt with. As it is 
but too probable that our praise will 
not be harmless to Dr. Clarke, and 
that some of the numerous little 
enemies who infest us will fall foul 
of him (as it is indeed of the nature 

of such animals to crawl from one 
adjoining body to another) we are 
anxious, in the outset, to state the 
limits of our praise, in justice to 
him, as well as to ourselves. We 
know that there is a certain de- 
scription of persons over whose 
opinions we have an absolute, though 


rather a singular kind of controul,— 
persons whom we can make say 


any thing we please; as we are quite 
sure that they will take the very op- 
posite course to ours,;—and choose 
their own sentiments of all men and 
all things, by the exact rule of con- 
traries toours. Were a general and 
unqualified praise of Dr. Clarke, 
therefore, to appear in our pages, it 
is extremcly probable he might be 
mistaken for a jacobin (as these 
acute persoiages are wont to term 
it)h—-or perhaps persecuted as a 
fapist—or, peradventure, described 
as tavourable to Hrench princifiles— 
er as a Socinian, or a Semifelagian— 
or any other terms equally appro- 
priate and significant. 

We think it nec essary to premise, 
therefore, that there is nota word a- 
pout English politicks in Dr. Clarke’s 
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work; and that we praise if, in the 

first place, because it contains pre- 
cisely that which we have so often 

asserted, that almost all travels 

might contain, though it is not to be 

found in one ina hundred;—it gives 

us a plain report of what the author 

did, saw, and heard, and a fair trans- 
cript of the impressions which his 
observations made upon him. This, 
any man can give, who can travel 

at all, though its value, no doubt, 
will be materially affected by his 
talents and accomplishments, and 

according as he is acute or dull, 

learned or ignorant. Then we have, 
in the next place, to commend Dr. 
Clarke, not merely for the good 
sense which he has shown, in being 
plain and simple; in telling ordi- 
nary things in an ordinary manner; 

in avoiding declamation and trifling. 
of all descriptions; in putting down 
what is useful to his reader, whether 
it happens to display his own pow- 
ers or not; but also for the judg- 
ment which he has shown, in se- 
lecting, for the most part, the most 
interesting particulars of a very ex- 
tensive store, and for the learning 
which he has displayed in observing 
and in commenting upon his facts. 
We do not, perhaps, find in his 
journal, either the traces of a very 
profound erudition, or of any un- 
common political sagacity, or of ex- 
tensive general information. The 
pages are not studded with pieces 
of poetry “ suggested by the occa- 
sion,” or interleaved with exquisite 
drawings. But the author has made 
along and laborious progress through 
countries little visited, or much mis- 
represented by other travellers. He 

has had the enterprise to encounter 
beth hardships and dangers in the 
pursuit of useful and interesting 
knowledge; ; he has plainly and 
sensibly related his adventures;—he 
has observed carefuliy, and often 
wiscly; his learning on some sub- 
jects, as botany and antiquities, is 
minute and copious. On all the 
topicks which terest 9 traveller, his 
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iiformation is sufficiently general 
and extensive for ordinary purposes; 
and we accordingly meet, in his 
volume, with a great body of mat- 
ter extremely valuable for rectifying 
the errours of other writers; for in- 
creasing our knowledge of coun- 
(rics scarcely civilized, but yet as- 
piring to the first rank among Eu- 
ropean mations; and for introducing 
us to an acquaintance with tribes 
scarcely at all described by pre- 
ceding travelicrs. We, therefore, 
heartily thank Dr. Clarke for his 
work; and cheerfuily proceed to the 
task of making our readers more 
particularly acquainted with its me- 
rits and its contents. 

Dr. Clarke, we understand, per- 


formed, together with his friend, 


Mr. Cripps, a very extensive tour 
in the north of Europe, in the year 
1799. Having travelled through part 
of Germany, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, they went into Lapland; and, 
after reaching a very high latitude 
in that wild and dreary region, they 
returned by the much more inter- 
esting and accessible, though not 
hetter known, provinces af Norway, 
to Stockholm, where they passed 
the greater part of the following 
winter. We are induced to mention 
this part of their tour, although no 
particular allusion is made to it in 
the work now before us, for the 
purpose of expressing our regret, 
that tke narrative does mot begin 
somewhat earlier. We should not 
have been displeased to have the 
whole history of this interesting 
journey from its outset: but, at any 
rate, the information which Dr. 
Clarke could have given respecting 
the northern parts of Sweden, so 
seldom described, and even the Lap- 
land provinces, though these are 
jess worthy of attention; and, above 
all, the light which he might have 
thrown on the present state of Nor- 
way, of all the parts of Scandinavia 
the most interesting and the Icast 
known, excite in us no small re- 
gret at the total omisgion of this 
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part of his journals. It is pretty 
generally known, that our author’s 
tour led him over the track now 
pointed out; and, that he is qualified 
to do the subject justice, we can 
assert from the execution of the 
present work. We venture to hope, 
that he may yet attend to our pre- 
sent solicitations. 

From Stockholm our travellers 
proceeded to St. Petersburgh, where 
they passed a part of the winter, in 
a manner more uncomfortable than 
those can easily imagine, who have 
only heard, at a distance, of the capri- 
clous, tyrannical, and, indeed, fran- 
tick conduct of the emperour Paul. 
It has been for some time past cus- 
tomary, in this happy and prejudiced 
country, to regard all the evils 
arising from despotism as insignifi- 
cant, compared with the abuses oj 
liberty; or, at any rate, to imagine, 
that, compared with the tyranny of 
the multitude, there is little harm in 
the misrule of a single monarch— 
excepting always the French empe- 
rour, who is rather*considered, and 
we do not say very unjustly, as a 
sort of demon, than a common, 
fleshly despot. Indeed, it is difficult 
for Englishmen to form a notion oi 
things so foreign to their experi- 
ence; and hence, the grievous mis- 
take is more easily pardoned, which: 
we are so frequently forced to hear 
repeated, that a single tyrant is 
better than many; that he cannot 
much annoy the peace of individuals; 
and that, upon the whole, there are 
worse evils than an absolute mo- 
narchy. A few days’ residence in 
Petersburgh, or indeed in any part o! 
Russia, during the reign of our 
great, and then much admired ally, 
to whom the lords of the treasury 
were in this country inditing folio 
poems, as the saviour of Europe, 
would probably have brought such 
thoughtless persons to a right sense 
of what Englishmen enjoy, in pos- 
sessing a trial by jury, a tolerably 
independent parliament, and a press 
substantially free; and in wearing. 














































346 
as the result of those blessings, the 
manly character which keeps the 
worst of ministers in awe, and makes 
the sovereign himself tremble at 
the frowns of his people. Such a 
being as is portrayed in the fol- 
jowing extracts, could not grow up 
in our court. He must have been 
stifled, by our very forms and ce- 
remonies, long betore he could be- 
come known by his excesses; or if, 
by any miracle, he should attain a 
sort of maturity, he would infallibly 
be forsaken by every one of the mi- 
nisterial instruments through whom 
alone our monarchs are known to 
us, and crushed to atoms by his 
very first contact with tlre people. 


“In the mean time, every dav brought 
with it some new example of tht sove- 
reign’s absurdities and tyranny, which 
seemed to originate in absolute insanity. 
The sledge of count Razumoftiski was, by 
the emperour’s order, broken into small 
pieces, while he stood by and directed 
the work. The horses had been found 
with it inthe streets, without their driver. 
It happened to be of a blue colour; and 
the count’s servants wore red liveries: 
upon which an wkase was immediately 
published, prohibiting, throughout the 
empire of all the Russias, the use of bluc 
colour in ornamenting sledpes, and red 
liveries. In consequence of this wise de- 
cree, our ambassadour, and many others, 
were compelled to alter their equipage. 

“Coming down the street, called the 
Perspective, he perceived a nobleman, who 
was taking his walk, and had stopped to 
took at some workmen who were planting 
trees by the emperour’s omler. § What ure 
you doing ” said he. ‘Merely seeing the 
men work,’ replied the nobleman. £ Oh, 
is that your employment? ‘ake off his 
pelisse, and give him a spade? There, 
rrow work yourself!’ 

‘‘ But the instances were few in which 
the gloom, spread over a great metropolis, 
by the madness and malevolence of a 
suspicious tyrant, was enlivened even by 
his ribaldry.” “If any family received vi- 
siters in an evening; if four people were 
peen walking together; if any one spoke 
too loud, or whistled, or sang, or looked 
too inquisitive, and examined any publick 
building with too much attention; they 
were in imminent danger, If they stood 
still in the streets, or frequented any par- 
tteular walk more than another, or walked 
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too faust or too slow, they were liable to }y, 

reprimanded and insulted by the police, 

ofthcers. Mungo Park was hardly ex. 
posed to greater severity of exaction and 

of villany among the Moors in Africa 

than Englishmen experienced at that 
time in Russia, and particularly in Pe. 
tersburgh, They were compelled to wear 
a dress regulated by the police: and as 
every Othcer had a different notion of the 
mode of observing these regulations, they 

were constantly liable to be interrupted 
in the streets and publick places, and 
treated with impertinence. The dress 
consisted of a cocked hat, or, for want of 
one, a round hat pinned up with three 
corners; along cue; a single-breasted coat 
and waistcoat; knec-buckles instead of 
strings; and buckles in the shoes. Orders 
were given to arrest anv person seen jn 
pantaloons. A servant was taken out of 
his sledge, and caned in the streets, fo 
having too thick a neckcloth; and if it had 
been too thin, he would have met a simila: 
punishment. After every precaution, the 
dress, when put on, never satisfied; either 
the hat was not straight on the head, the 
hair too short, or the coat was not cut 
syuare enough, A lady at court wore 
her hair rather lower in her neck than 
Was consistent with the decree, and she 
was ordered into close confinement, to be 
fed on bread and water. A gentleman’s 
hair tell a little over his forehead, while 
dancing at a ball; a police officer attacked 
him with rudeness and with abuse; and 
told him, if he did not instantly cut his 
hair, he would find a soldier who could 
shave his head!” ** Tosuch excessive cru- 
elty didhis rage carry him against the au- 
thor of an epigram, in which his reign had 
been contrasted with his mother’s, that 
he ordered his tongue to be cut out; and 
sent him to one of those remote islands, 
in the Aleoutan tract, on the northwest 
coast of America, Which are inhabited by 
savages.” p. 5. 10. 


After enduring the miserics of this 
capital for some months, our tra- 
vellers were advised, by the English 
minister, lord Whitworth, who ap- 
prehended even greater extremities, 
to remove towards Moscow; and 
they took this occasion of making 
the extensive and interesting tour, 
which forms the subject of the pre- 
sent publication. The volume now 
before us, contains the first part o! 
it, beginning at their departure from 
St. Petersburgh, and ending with 
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‘ueir arrival at Constantinople. The 
rontinuation of their route, scarcely 
jess important, through Greece, the 
Islands, and Egypt, will occupy, we 
presume, another book. 

Rei quitted St. Petersburgh in 

he beginning of April, and travelled 
on sledges, by rapid journies, to- 
wards Moscow, by the common 
route of Novogorod. This part of 
the journey is sufficiently well known 
by the details of former travellers; 
and we, therefore, pass it hastily 
ever, although the author, in de- 
scribing it, has given some inter- 
esting particulars relating to the 
country and its inhabitants, to which 
we shall recur hereafter, when we 
come to his turther remarks on the 
same subject. The true Russian 
capital, where we must go to sce 
the people as they are, that is, in the 
most civilized state of which Rus- 
jans are susceptible, is Moscow; 
and, often and well as it has been 
described before, Dr. Clarke’s is, 
in our mind, the most picturesque 
and lively representation that we 
have seen of that singular scene. 


* We arrived at the season of the year 
f which this city is most interesting to 
strangers. Moscow is in every thing ex- 
traordinary; as well in disappointing ex- 
pectation as in surpassing it; in causing 
wonder and derision, pleasure and regret. 
Let me conduct the reader back with me 
again to the gate by which we entered, 
and thence through the streets. Numerous 
spires, glittering with gold, amidst bur- 
nshed domes and painted palaces, appear 
{n the midst of an open plain, for several 
ersts before you reach this gate. Having 
passed, you look about, and wonder what 
i's become of the city, or where you arc; 
and are ready to ask, once more: How 
far is it to Moscow? They will tell you: 
* This is Moscow! and you behold 
tothing but a wide and scatte ‘red suburb, 
huts, gardens, pigsties, brick w alls, 
churches, dunghills, palaces,  timber- 
vards, warehouses, ard a refuse, as it 
Were, of materials sufficient to stock an 
empire with miserable towns and misera- 
Me villages. One might imagine all the 

sates of Europe and Asia had sent a 

Suilding, by way of representative, to 
Moscow: and under this impression, ‘the 
"ye is presented with dennties from all 
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countries, holding congress: timber huts 
from regions beyond the Arcrick; plas- 
tered palaces from Swrpewn and DeEN- 
MARK, not whitewashed since their ar- 
rival; painted walls from the Tyro.,; 
mosques from ConsTANTINOPLE; Tartat 
tempies from Bucn aria; pagodas, pavill- 
ons, and virandas, from Cu1na; cabarets 
from Spain; dungeons, prisons, and pub- 
lick offices, from France; architectural 
ruins from Rome; terraces and treilisses 
from Napves; and warehouses from W a e- 
PING. 

** Having heard accounts of its im- 
mense population, you wander through 
deserted strects. Passing suddenly to- 
wards the quarter where the shops are 
situated, you might walk upon the heads 
of thousands. The d: aily throng is there 
so immense, that, unable to force a pas- 
sage through it, Or assign any motive that 
might convene such a multitude, you ask 
the cause; and are told, that itis always 
the same. Nor is the costume less various 
than the aspect of the buildings; Greeks, 
Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, Mus- 
covites, English, French, Italians, Poles, 
Germans, all parade in the habits of their 
respective countries. 

** We were in a Russian inn; a complete 
epitome of the ciiy itself. The next room 
to ours was filled by ambassadours from 
Persia. In a chamber be yond the Persians, 
lodged a party of Kirgisians; a people yet 
unknown, and any one of whom mi; eht be 
exhibited in a cage, as some new ly dis- 
covered species. They had bald heads, 
covered by conical, embroidered caps, and 
wore sheep’s hides. Beyond the Kirgisians 
lodged a nidus of Bucharians, wild as the 
asses of Numidia. All these were am- 
bassadours from their different districis, 
extremely jealous of each other, who had 
beento Petersburgh, to treat of commerce, 
peace, and war. The doors of all ou 
chambers opened into one gloomy pas- 
sage, so that sometimes we all encoun. 
tered, and formed a curious masquerade 
The Kirgisians and Bucharians were best 
at arm’s length; but the worthy old Per 
sian, whose name was Orazaz, often ex- 
changed visits with us. He brought us 
presents, according to the custom of his 
country; and he was much pleased with 
an English pocket knife we had given 
him, 9 which he said he should shave 
his head. At his devotions, he stood silent 
for an hour together, on two small car 
pets, barefooted, with his face towards 
Mecca; holding, as he suid, mtecllectual 
converse with Mahomet.” 

** Ambassadours of other more orienta 


hordes drove into the court yard of the 
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inn, from Petersburgh. The emperour had 
presented each of them with a barouche. 
Never was any thing more ludicrous than 
their appearance. Out of respect to the 
sovereign, they had maintained a painful 
strugele to preserve tlicir seat, sitting 
cross-leyged, like ‘Turks. The snow 
having melted, they had been jolted in 
this manner over the trunks of trees, 
which form a timber cattseway between 
Petersburgh and Moscow; so that, when 
taken from their fine new carriages, they 
could hardly crawl, and made the most 
pitiable grimaces tinaginable. A few days 
after coming to Moscow, they ordered all 
the carriages to be sold, tor whatever sum 
any person would offer.” P. 47, 48, 49, 
and 51. 


Dr. Clarke, according to his cus- 
tom of introducing his gencral re- 
marks, and indeed his facts, without 
any peculiar regard to arrangement, 
presents us with a varicty of very 
interesting particulars relative to 
the Russians, in the part of his nar- 
rative that refers to Moscow. We 
do not at all object to this manner 
of writing. It results naturally from 
the form of a narrative which Dr. 
Clarke's tyavels have assumed; and 
certainly no part of his progress of- 
fers a more appropriate occasion for 
pausing to dilate on the manners 
and character of the country, than 
that which conducted him through 
the great Muscovite capital. His 
account of one peculiarity im the ta- 
lents of the Russians, their power of 
imitation, is singularly interesting. 
Much as this has been alluded to 
before, we have never yet scen it so 
fully illustrated. We make no apo- 
logy to our readers for the following 
very Curious extract. 


‘¢ In whatever country we seck original 
genius, we must go to Russia for a talent 
of imitation. It is the acmé of Russian 
intellect; the principle of all their opera- 
tions. They have nothing of their own; 
but it is not their fault if they have not 
every thing which others invent. Their 
surprising powers Of imftation exceed 
all that has been hitherto known. The 
meanest Russian slave has been tound 
adequate to the accomplishment of the 
most intricate and most delicate works of 
mechanism, to copy, with his single hand, 
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what has demanded the joint laboure of 
the best workmen in France or England. 
Though untutored, they are the best 
actors in the world.” ‘If they were in. 
structed in the art of painting, they would 
become the finest portrait painters in the 
world. In proof of this, I saw one exam. 
ple. It was a miniature portrait of the em. 
perour, executed by a poor slave, who 
had only once seen him, during: a visit he 
made to Moscow. In all that concerned 
resemblance and minuteness of repre. 
sentation, it was the most astonishing 
work which, perhaps, ever appeared. The 
effect produced was like that of beholding 
the original through a diminishing lens, 
The Birmingham trinket manufactory, 
in which imitations of jewelry and pre- 
cious metals are wrought with so much 
cheapness, is surpassed in Moscow; be- 
cause the workmanship is equally good, 
and the things themselves are cheaper. 
But the great source of wonder is in the 
manner of their execution. At Birming- 
ham, they are the workmanship of many 
persons; in Moscow, of one only; vet the 
difference between divided and undivided 
labour in this branch of trade, occasions 
none in the price of the articles. I saw, in 
Moscow, imitations of the Maltese and 
Venetian gold chains, which would de- 
ceive apy person, unless he were himselt 
a goldsmith. This is not the case with 
their cutlery, in which a multiplication of 
labour is so requisite. They fail, there- 
fore, in hard ware; not because they are 
incapable of imitating the works they im- 
port, but because they cannot afford to sell 
them for the same price. Where a patent, 
as in the instance of Bramah’s locks, has 
kept up the price of an article in England 
beyond the level it would otherwise find, 
the Russians have imitated such works 
with the greatest perfection, and sold the 
copy at a lower rate than the original, 
though equally valuable. This extraordi- 
nary talent for imitation has been shown 
also in the fine arts. A picture by Dietrici, 
in the style of Polemberg, was borrowed 
by one of the Russian nobility, from his 
friend. The nobleman who owned the pic- 
ture had impressed his seal upon the back 
of it; and had inscribed verses and mot- 
toes of his own composition. With so 
many marks, he thought his picture safe 
any where. But a copy so perfect was 
finished,.both as to the painting and all 
the circumstances of colour in the cane 
vas, the seal, and the inscriptions, that, 
when put into the frame of the original, 
and returned to its owner, the fraud was 
not discovered. This circumstance was 


atterwards made known by the confession 
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of the artist employed; and there are now 
‘csiding in Petersburgh and Moscow, fo- 
reign artists of the highest respe ctability 
und talents, who attest its truth. One of 
them, signior Camporesi, assured me, 
that walking in the suburbs of Moscow, 

he entered a miserable hut, belonging to 
2 cobler; where, at the further end, ina 
place contrived to hold pans and kettle S, 

and to dress victuals, he observed a rag 
ged peasant at work. It was a painter in 
enamel, copying very beautiful pictures 

which were placed before him. The same 
person, he added, might have been found 
the next day drunk in a cellar, or howling 
beneath the cudgel of his task-master.” 
DP. 67. 70. 

The nature of a journey to Siberia 
is exceedingly misunderstood in this 
country, and by the world in general. 
Such a decree of banishment pre- 
sents to our minds the picture of 
every thing that is deplorable in the 
lot of humanity; separation from 
home, and friends, and beloved pur- 
sults; transportation to a bleak, dis- 
mal, and savage region; the ex- 
change of comforts and luxuries, for 
all that is most comfortless and 
wretched. When viewed a little 
nearer, this picture has no such 
frightful aspect; and a man must 
both see what the Russian leaves, 
and have a detailed account of what 
he is doomed to in his new resi- 
dence, to estimate fairly the extent 
of the sacrifice which the caprice of 
his tyrant may, at any moment, and 
without any reason, compel him to 
undergo. Now, our author repre- 
sents the Russians as by no means 
strongly attached to their native 
soil, and as knit to their families and 
friends by ties not much stronger. 
The life which they love to lead, is 
so brutal and sensual, in every re- 
spect, that its gratifications may be 
obtained in one part of the world as 

easily as another, and in all situations 
with equal facility, and in equal per- 
fection. But, so numerous are the 
emigrants to Siberia, that the capital 
of the country hasassumed a very su- 
periour appearance; and, in reading 
the description of it, which our au- 


‘hor presents us with, we are cer- 
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tainly disposed to mistake it for the 
representation of one of the most 
flourishing and civilized Russia 
cities. From the number and rank 
of the exiles, Tobolski has become 
a large and populous city, enriched 
with shops; full of what, in Russi 
must be deemed good soc sas 
adorned with theatres, with private 
assemblies, and with places of pub- 
lick: resort. We there meet with 
booksellers, maquerades, [Trench 
hotels. The wines of France, and 
the malt liquors of England, may be 
had there, as at Petersburgh or Mos- 
cow. The gayety of the place is ex- 
tolled by ail who have, either as sol- 
diers or exiles, been forced to visit 
it. Provisions are so cheap, that 
about fifty years ago, Dr. Gmelin 
found it possible for a person to live 
on ten roubles | about two pounds] a 
year. He describes it as the “ very 
temple of Bacchus and Indolence.”’ 
“ Les gens les plus considerables,”’ 
says he “se rendoient visite et se 
donnoient des divertissemens. Quant 
au peuple il etoit comme iou; ce 
n’etolt jour et nuit que promenades, 
cris, tumultes, batteries. I] etoit dif- 
ficile d’aller dans les rues, tant il y 
avoit d’hommes, de femmes, de 
bétes, et de traineaux.” It is no 
wonder, that an officer of consi- 
derable rank in the Russian service 
should have told our author, that he 
would rather have half his pay, and 
live at Tobolski, than the whole of it, 
and reside at St. Petersburgh; and 
that many of the exiles, after being 
ordered home, have anxiously sought 
to return thither. These particular s 
may correct our notions of the hor- 
rours attending a sentence of expul- 
sion to Siberia; but, let it at the same 
time be remembered, that the desert 
has only been cultivated, and made 
to smile, by the wanton excess to 
which the Russian despots have car- 
ried their power; and that the phe- 
nomenon of a city tolerably populous 
and civilized, in the heart of Siberia, 
1500 miles trom Petersburgh, is as 
monstrous gnd unnatural a thine, 
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as the parent from whence it sprang. 
The tyranny which reigns at Pe- 
fersburgh itself; the boundless tyran- 
ny wh ich outraged nature, by plant- 
ing that city in the marshes of the 
Neva, aud which profanes it still 
more, by stunting the shoots of hu- 
man happiness there, and in every 
other quarter of that enslaved em- 
pire. 

As we are led to the general sub- 
ject of Russia and its inhabitants, we 
may as well take this opportunity of 
noticing the very interesting, and 
even or iginal view, which Dr. Clarke 
gives of their character and manners. 
No traveller, certainly, who had seen 
that people, could describe them as 
rehned, or, in any light, entitled to 
our esteem or respect; and, accord- 
inely, no one has ever praised them 
for the virtues or the graces of na- 
tional character. But, at the same 
time, we think Dr. Clarke is the 


first who has given us a full view of 


their tartiavismn, and placed in Its 
real lieht the debased and groveling 
characicr of the whole people. As 
the subject Is interesung, and, 
indeed, of great importance in a 
political view, we shall collect in 
one stetement, the different facts 
and observations which his work 
contains respecting it. 

We have already 
iccount of the imit 


extracted his 


ative 


the Russtans. To this may be added, 
hve feats Ailing by them in 
learning lanewuagzes, and in musick. 


> 


Wi rout the smallest talent for cither 
poctry, eloquence, or any other age 
cles of original c¢ sition, they 

learn, with astonishing and en viable 
facility, all manncr of tongues, and 
spcak them with the ease and the 
purity of natives. So, without any 
renius for musick, and with scarcely 
such a thing as an original composer 
to be found in the whole empire, 
they are perfect mocking birds; and 
the Russian slaves can play the most 
compiicated and dificult pieces, 
and often after a fashion quite pecu- 
liar to themselves. For it is well 
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talents of 
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known, that there are bands in Ruy. 
sia, in which each slave performs 
but one note. These particulars 
(which our «author has omitted) 
well as the anecdotes of their dex. 
terity in painting, apply chiefly to the 
lower classes of the community, 
We are now to take a view of the 
nobles 

The character under which they 
may be best described, is that of 
overgrown children. Thus a noble. 
man delights in filling his palace 
with every costly article of furniture, 
and, above all, with pictures which 
look gaudy and glittering; but he 
is never satisfied without a perpe- 
tual change of them; he must be 
always having something new to 
look at.“ As the nobles,” says ow 
author, “ have rarely any money at 
command, their traffick in the fine 
arts, as in other things, is carried on 
by exchange. This sort of barter is, 
of all things, that in which they take 
the greatest delight. They purchase 
a picture for a carriage, or an cm- 
broidered suit of clothes, just as 
they pay their physician with a snuff 
box. In every thing, the same infan- 
tine disposition is displayed; and, 
like children, they are tired of their 
toys almost in the moment they have 
acquired them. In their choice of 
pictures, they are pleased only with 
gay and splendid colouring, highly 
finished, in gaudy frames: ¢ guelque 
chose d’éclatant /’ to use an expres- 
sion constantly in their mouths. The 
works of Vander Werf, Watteau, 
Jordaens, Berchem, and Gerhard 
Douw, bear the highest prices; but 
if productions by any of the Bologn- 
ese masters, are shown to them, 
they are rejected. Nothing of the 
sombre cast, however sublime, has 
any value in their estimation. The 
works of the Caracci, Zampieri, or 
even Michael Angelo, would not 
meet admirers.” p. 87.——In illustra- 
tion of this, Dr. Clarke relates an 


anecdote of a fine head, by Correg- 
sio, which fell some time ago into 
He kept it 


the hands of a Russian. 
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for some time, and then exchanged 
jt with a miniature painter for some 
wretched daubs. “Jt had too much 
shade,” he said, “the lights were 
too pale; it had altogether the air 
of a head from the guillotine.” But 
it is not with their taste merely, that 
we have to do. The following pic- 
ture is more general. It Is a whole 
length of the Russian nobleman’s 
character and habits (if -we may so 
speak) and, however disgusting, 
must be contemplated by those En- 
vlish readers who would know what 
sort of a nation it was, that, about 
three little years since, we all look- 
ed to as the deliverers of Europe, 
and the grand barrier against French 
epyeenntt, against the inroads of the 

‘modern Vandals,” as we were wont 
pleasantly to term the enemies of the 
Muscovites, because they were also 
our own. 


“Some of the nobles are much richer 
than the richest of our English peers; and 
avast number, as may be supposed, are 
very poor. To this poverty, and to these 
riches, are equally joined the most abject 
meanness, and the most detestable profli- 
gacy. In sensuality, they are without li- 
mits of law, conscience, or honour. In their 
amusement, always children; in their re- 
sentment, women. The toys of infants, the 
haubles of French fops, constitute the 
highest object af their Novelty 
delights the human race; but no part of 
it seek for novelty so eagerly as the Rus- 
sian nobles. Novelty in their debaycheries; 
novelty in gluttony; novelty in cruelty; 
novelty in whatever they | ursue. This 1s 
not the case with the lower who 
preserve their habits unaltered, trom onc 
generation to another. But there are cha- 
racteristicks in Which the Kuss, prince 
and the Russian meres ure thie 


\ ishe Se 


Class, 


Sagmhic. 
They are all equally barbarous. Visit a 
Russian, of Whatever rank, at his country 
seat, and you will find him lounging about, 


uncombed, unwashed, unshaven, fait 


naked, eating raw turnips, and drinking 
quass. The raw turmp is handed about in 
slices, in the first houses, upon a silver 
salver, with brandy, as a whet before din- 
ner. Their hair is, universally, in a statc 
not to be described; and theu bodies ere 
only deyested of vermin when they frequent 
the bath. Upon those occasions, their 
Tad) od pelrses atte leld over a hot 
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stove, and the heat occasions the vermin 
to fall off. It is a fact too notorious to 
admit dispute, that from the empcrour to 
the meanest slave, throughout the vast 
empire of all the Russias, including all its 
princes, nobles, priests, and pcasants, 
there exists not a single individual in a 
thousand, whose body is destitute of ver- 
min. An English gentleman of Moscow, 
residing as a banker in the city, assured 
me, that, passing on horseback through 
the streets, he has often seen women oi 
the highest quality, sitting in the windows 

of their palaces, devesting each other of 
vermin. Another trait, in addition to what 
I have said before, of their resemblance to 
the Neapolitans. 


* The true manners of the people are 
not seen in Petersburgh, nor even in Mos- 
cow, by entering the houses of nobility 
only. Some of them, and generally those 
to whom letters of recommendation are 
obtained, have travelled, and introduce 
refinements, which their friends and com- 
panions readily imitate. The real Russian 
rises at an early hour, and breakfasts on a 
dram, with black bread. His dinner, at 
noon, consists of the coarsest and most 
greasy viands, the scorbutick effects of 
which are counteracted by salted cucum. 
bérs, sour cabbage, the juice of his vaeci- 
nium, and his nectar, guass. Sleep, which 
renders him unmindtul of his abject servi- 
tude and barbarous life, he particularly 
indulges; sleeping always after eating, and 
going early to his bed. The principal arti- 
cles of diet are the same every where; 
grease and brandy. A stranger, dining 
with their most refined and most accom. 
plished princes, may in vain expect to see 
- kmie and fork changed. If he sends 

them away, they are returned without 
even being wiped. If he looks behind him, 
he will see a servant spit in the plate he 
is to receive, and wipe it with a dirty nap- 
kin, to remove the dust. If he ventures 
(which he should avoid, if he is hungry) 
to inspect the soup in his plate, with too 
Inquisitive an cye, he will, doubtless, dis- 
‘y living victims in distress, which a 
Russian, it he saw, would swallow with 
indifference. It is not known to all, that 
Potemkin used to take vermin from his 
head, and kill them on the bottom of his 
plate at table! and beauteous princesses 
of Moscow do not seruple to tollow his 
example. But vermin, unknown to an En- 
glishman, and which it is not permitted 
even to name, attack the stranger who 
incautiously approaches too near the per- 
sons of theiz nobility, and visit him from 
their sophas and chaurs. if at table he re- 
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gards his neighbour, he sees him picking 
his teeth with his fork, and then plunging 
it into a plate of meat which is brought 
round to all. The horrours of a Russian 
kitchen are inconceivable; and there is not 
x bed in the whole empire, which an En- 
glish traveller, aware of its condition, 
would venture to approach.”—* There is, 
in fact, no degree of meanness to which a 
Russian nobleman will not condescend. 
‘to enumerate the things of which we 
were eyewitnesses, would only weary and 
disgust the reader. I will end with one. 

“A hat had been stolen from our apart- 
ments. The servants positively asserted, 
that some young noblemen, who had been 
more lavish of their friendship and compa- 
ny than we desired, had gained access to 
the chambers in our absence, and had car- 
ried off the hat, with some other mova- 
>les, even of less value. The fact was in- 
conceivable, and we gave no credit to it. 
A few days after, being upon an excursion 
to the convent of the New Jerusalem, forty 
five vérsts north of Moscow, a party of the 
nobles, to whom our intention was made 
known the preceding evening at the Clué 
de Noblesse, overtook us on horseback. 
One of them, mounted onan English racer, 
and habited like“a Newmarket jockey, 
xode up to the side of the carriage; but 
his horse being somewhat unruly, he lost 
his seat, and a gust of wind carried off his 
cap. My companion imme diately descend- 
ed, and ran to recover it for its owner; but 
what was his astonishment, to perceive his 
own name, and the name of his hatter, on 
the lining! It was no other than the iden- 
tical hat which one of the party had stolen 
trom our lodgings, now become a cap, 
and which, under its altered shape, might 
not Lave been recognised, but for the ac- 
cident here mentioned.”—p. 90—96. 

The account given by our author, 
of the barbarous hospitality practised 
hy the Russian grandces, agrees 
with the relations of other travellers; 
but furnishes additional particulars 
to explain those of which we were 
already in possession, and to show us 
how justly ‘the appellation of darda- 
rous has been applied to it. The 
Russian noble considers his dignity 
and honour as altogether implicated 
in the number of his guests, satel- 
lites and retainers. Should any one 
of those who are accustomed to fre- 
quent his table, leave it for another, 
or, as Dr. Clarke properly terms 
it, should he « forsake his post at 


dinner, and swell the train of any 
other person,” the offence is neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. He is perse. 
cuted, for a length of time, by every 
means which cunning and cruelt 
can devise, exactly as if he had done 
a scrious injury to his former patron; 
and, in the end, he is sure to repent 
of his change. When a traveller ar- 
rives at Moscow, the nobles contend 
eagerly and bitterly for him; and, as 
he cannot belong to each table, his 
preference gives rise to endless jea- 
lousies and heartburnings. Even du- 
ring the reign of Paul, when it was 
dangerous to associate with an En- 
glishman, the nobles of Moscow 
would receive him gladly, at any 
risk, and sometimes close their outer 
gates upon his equipage, to conceal 
from the police the kind of hospi- 
tality which was going. on within 
The principle of all this being state 
and show, and the exhibition of the 
master’s superiority and vanity, It is 
needless to add, that no kind of re- 
finement and delicacy is shown in 
the manner of entertaining the 
ruests. They are to recelve so ‘much 
meat and drink from the bounty of 
the host; that is the view of the thing, 
and the whole entertainment corre- 
sponds with it. The guests of various 
ranks sit down, according to their 
degree, to an immense _ banquet, 
surrounded by numberless servants, 
but the dishes and wines have then 
places as well as the company, and 
correspond with the quality of those 
who are to devour them. They who 
sit near the master of the house 
have no kind of concern with either 
the guests or the dishes at the other 
parts of the table; and you could not 
more scriously discompose him, 
than by sending for a portion of the 
more distant fare. Thus, the unfor- 
tunate persons at the bottom of the 
table, are compelled to rest satisfied 
ciiher with the coarsest food set be- 
fore them, or the leavings of the 
others, or often with an empty dish; 
and, in like manner, the wine dimi- 
nishes in quality as you recede from 
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‘he top of the table, until it at last 
degenerates into simpleaguass. Our 
author sometimes atteynpted to break 
through this barbarous custom (so 
descriptive of the nature of the hos- 
pitality In question, and of the state 
of socicty) by filling the glasses of 
those below him with the wine allot- 
ted to himself; but the offer was 
renerally refused, through fear of 
offending the higher powers; and he 
soon discovered, that it was an en- 
croachment which the most liberal 
host could not endure. A pleasant 
story, related by him, in order to 
illustrate the regard paid to rank, 
paints, at the same time, the singu- 
larity which we have lcen describ- 
‘ne. 

“A droll accident befcl two English 
gentlemen of considerable property, who 
were travelling for amusement in Russia. 
They were at Nicholaef; and, being invited 
py the chief admiral to dinner, were placed 
as usual, at the head of the table; where 
they were addressed by the well-known 
title of Milords Anglois. Tired of this ill- 
placed distinction, they assured the admi- 
ral they were not lords. £ Then pray,’ 
said their host, ‘ what rank do you pos- 
sess?” The lowest Rugsian, admitted to an 
admiral’s table, possesses a certain degree 
of rank; all who are in the service of the 
crown are noble by their profession; and 
they cannot comprehend the title of a mere 


gentleman, without some specifick title 


annexed. The Englishmen replied, how- 
ever, that they had no other rank than 
that of English gentlemen. ‘ But your 
‘titles 2 You must have some title ’’ No, said 
they, we have no title but that of English 
gentlemen. A general silence, and many 
sagacious looks followed this last declara- 
tion. On the following day they presented 
themselves again at the hour of dinner, 
and were taking their station as before. 
To their surprise, they found that each 
person present, one after the other, placed 
himself above them. One wag a general; 
another a lieutenant; a third an ensign; a 
fourth a police officer; a fifth, an army sur- 
geon; a sixth a secretary; and so on. All this 
was very well; they consoled themselves 
with’a prospect of a snug party at the bot- 
tom of the table, where they would be the 
further removed from ceremony; but lo! 
when the dishes came round, a first was 
empty; a sccond contained the sauce 
Without the meat; a third, the rejected 
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offals of the whole company; and, at length, 
they were compelled to make a scanty 
meal upon the slice of black bread before 
them, and a little dirty broth from the 
humble tureen, behind whose compassion- 
ate veil they were happy to hide their 
confusion; at the same time being more 
amused than mortified at an adventure 
into which they now saw they brought 
themselves by their unassuming frankness. 
Had either of them said, as was really the 
case, that they were in the service of his 
Britannick majesty’s militia, or members 
of the Associated Volunteers of London, 
they would never have encountered so 
unfavourable a reception.” p. 635, 636. 


We have now ‘contemplated the 
nobles, or we may say, in general, 
the upper classes of society. The 
rest of the community (with the tri- 
fling exception of a few merchants 
in the seaports, who are for the most 
part foreigners) consist of the pea- 
santry, who continue in the state of 
bondsmen, in which the lower orders 
in all the rest of Europe once were. 
To paint the situation and habits of 
those persons, it is almost sufficient 
to say, that they are slaves in the 
possession of the barbarous nobles, 
whom we have already described. 
They are attached to the soil, and 
transferred with it, like cattle; and 
although many laws are passed for 
their protection, and severe exam- 
ples are not unfrequently made of 
masters who treat them cruelly, it 
is in vain to expect any thing but 
abuse, where a man’s power is ab. 
solute over his fellow; or any thing 
but debasement in the character, 
and wretchedness in the condition, 
of one who is dependent upon the 
will of a master. A copious extract 
from Mr. Heber’s journal (who tra- 
velled over much of the same ground 
with our author a few years after 
him, and has allowed him to enrich 
his notes with much valuable matter) 
contains a variety of interesting 
facts respecting the state of the 
Russian bondsmen. We shall only 
extract the following account of their 
payments to the mesne lords. 


“We observed a striking difference 
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between the peasants of the crown and 
those of individuals. The former are al- 
most all in comparatively easy circum. 
stances. ‘Their abrock, or rent, is fixed at 
five roubles a year, all charges included; 
and as they are sure that it will never be 
raised, they are more industrious. The 
peasants belonging to the nobles have 
their abrock regulated by their means of 
getting money; at an average, throughout 
the empire, of eight or ten roubles. It 
then becomes, not a rent for land, but a 
downright tax on their industry. Each 
male peasant is obliged, by law, to labour 
three days in each week for his proprietor. 
This law takes effect on his arriving at the 
age of fifteen. If the proprietor cliooses to 
employ him the other days, he may; as, 
for example, in a manufactory; but he then 
finds him in food and clothing. Mutual 
advantage, however, generally relaxes this 
Jaw; and, excepting such as are selected 
for domestick servants, or, as above, are 
employed in manufactories, the slave pays 
a certain adrock, or rent, to be allowed to 
work all the week on his own account. The 
master is bound to furnish him with a 
house, and a certain portion of land. The 
allotment of land is, renerally, settled by 
the starosta [elder of the village] anda 
meeting of the peasantsthemselves. In the 
same manner, When a master wants an in- 
crease of rent, he sewds to the starosta, 
who convenes the peasants; and, by that 
assembly, it is decided what proportion 
each individual must pay. If a slave excr- 
cises any trade which brings him ig more 
money than agricultural labour, he pays a 
higher adrock. If, by journeys to Peters- 
burgh, or other cities, he can still earn 
more, his master permits his absence, but 
his abrock is raised. The smallest earnings 
are subject to this oppression. The pea- 
sants employed as drivers at the post- 
houses, pay an aéreck out of the dxink- 
money they reccive, for being permitted to 
drive; as, otherwise, the master might 
employ them in other less profitable labour 
on his own account. The aged and infirm 
are provided with food and raiment, and 
lodging, at their owner’s expense. Such 
as preter casual charity to the miscrable 
pittance they receive from their master, 
are frequently furnished with passports, 
and allowed to seek their fortune; but 
they sometimes pay an aérock even for 


thts permission to beg. The number of 


beygars in Petersburgh, is very small; as 
wiicn one is found, he is immediately sent 
back to his owner. In Moscow, and other 
towns, they are numerous; though I think 
less so than in London. They beg with 
great modesty, in a low and humble tore 
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of voice, freqtiently crossing themselyes, 
and are much less clamorous and impor- 
tunate than a London beggar. 

The master has the power of correct. 
ing his slaves, by blows or confinement; 
but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, he 
is amenable to the laws; which are, we are 
told, executed in this point with impar- 
tiality. In one of the towers of the Khitai- 
gorod, at Moscow, there was a countess 
Soltikof confined for many years with a 
most unrelenting severity, Which she me. 
rited, for cruelty to her slaves. Instances 
of barbarity are, however, by no means 
rare. At Kostroma, the sister of Mr. 
Kotchetof, the governour, gave me an 
instance of a nobleman who had nailed 
(if I understood her right) his servant to 
across. The master was sent to a monas- 
tery, and the business hushed up. Domes- 
tick servants, and those employed in ma- 
nufactories, as they are more exposed to 
cruclty, so they sometimes revenge them. 
selves ina terrible manner. A Mr. Hetrof, 
brother to Mrs. Schepotef, who had a 
great distillery, disappeared suddenly, 
and was pretty easily guessed to have 
been thrown into a boiling copper by his 
slaves. We heard another instance, though 
not from equally good authority, of a lady, 
now in Moscow, who had been poisoned 
three several times by her servants.”?— 

“© 4 slave can on no pretence be sold 
out of Russia, nor in Russia, to any but a 
person born noble, or, if not noble, having 
the rank of lieutcnant-colonel. This rank 
is not confined to the military; it may be 
obtained by them in civil situations. [Pro- 
fessor Pallas had the rank of brigadier.] 
Thiis law is, however, cluded, as roluriers 
[plebeians] frequently purchase slaves for 
hire, by making use of the name of some 
priv ilezed person; and all nobles have the 
privilege of letting out their slaves.”—p. 
165. 167. 

Dr. Clarke’s observations seem to 
have exceeded those of Mr. Heber, 
in regard to the condition of the 
Russian vilicins. He describes them 
as wholly at the mercy of their 
masters in practice and effect; as 
liable to pay whatever tribute he 
imposes; and as paying whatever 
they earn beyond their own most 
scanty subsistence. The laws for 
their protection, are next to a dead 
letter, according to him; and the only 
refuge of the slave is escaping from 
his master’s neighbourhood. We 
belicve Mr. Ueber ateended rather 
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more to the law and the theory, Dr. 
Clarke, to the state of the facts; 
that the former was induced to take 
the little that is favourable in his 
statement from the accounts of the 
Russian nobles themselves, whose 
testimony Dr. Clarke, and with 
much justice, positively objects to, 
and proves, by various instances, 
can, in no degree, be relied on. In 
truth, the account, even of Mr. 
Heber, gives but a sad picture of 
those unfortunate peasants; and it 
signifies little, whether we take 
their situation from him, or his 
friend, Dr. Clarke. However, we 
must add a few of the remarks made 
by the latter on this subject, after 
premising, that we consider them 
as rather colouring the picture too 
highly. After relating a boastful 
conversation held by a Russian 
prince, upon the ease and happiness 
which his slaves enjoyed, whom he 
described (in exactly the sort of 
language used by the West Indian 
slave-drivers, and now happily so 
triumphantly exploded in this en- 
lirhtened and hurnane country) “as 
having relief in sickness, refuge in 
calamity, and a comfortable asylum 
in their old age,” and whose situ- 
ation his highness was_ pleased 
(again borrowing a topick from our 
West Indians) to contrast with that 
of English peasants, our author 
adds: 


** T had seen the peasants of this man, 
according to his own pathetick discourse, 
‘in sickness, in calamity, and in old age;’ 
and it was well known to every person 
present, that their ‘ relief and refuge’ 
was in death, and their * asylum’ the 
grave. Another nobleman assured me, 
that the greatest punishment he inflicted 
upon his slaves (for he professed to have 
banished all corporeal chastisement) was 
to give them their liberty, and then turn 
them from his door. Upon further inquiry, 
I discovered. that the slaves of this very 
man fled from their fetters, even if there 
was a certainty of death before their eves, 
rather than remain beneath bis tyranny. 
Great, indeed, must be the degree of op- 
pression, which a Russian will not en- 
Vou, iv. 3c 
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dure, who, from his cradle, crouches to 
his oppressor, and receives the rod with- 
out a murmur. Other nations speak of 
their indolence, which is remarkable; as 
no people are naturally more lively, or 
more disposed to employment. We may 
assign a cause for their inactivity: it is 
necessity. Can there exist incitement to 
labour, when it is certain, that a tyrant 
will bereave industry of all its fruits? The 
only property a Russian nobleman allows 
his peasant to possess, is the food he can- 
not, or will not, eat himself: the bark of 
trees, chaff, and other refuse; quass, 
water, and fish oil. If the slave has suffi- 
cient ingenuity to gain money without his 
knowledge, it becomes a dangerous pos- 
session; and, when once discovered, falls 
instantly into the hands of his lord. A 
peasant in the village of Celo Molody, near 
Moscow, who had been fortunate enough 
to scrape together a little wealth, wished 
to marry his daughter to a tradesman of 
the city; and for that purpose, that she 
should be free, he offered fifteen thousand 
reubles for her liberty; a most unusual 
price of freedom, and a much greater 
sum than persons of his class, situated as 
he was, wiil be found to possess. The ty- 
rant took the ransom; and then told the 
father, that both the girl and the money 
belonged to him; and, therefore, she must 
still continue among the number of his 
slaves. What a picture do these facts af- 
ford of the state of Russia! It is thus we 
behold the subjects of a vast empire, 
stripped of all they possess, and existing 
in the most abject servitude; victims of 
tyranny and torture; of sorrow and po- 
verty; of sickness and famine. Traversing 
the provinces south of Moscow, the land 
is as the garden of Eden; a fine soil, co- 
vered with corn, and apparently smiling 
in plenty. Enter the cottage of the poor 
labourer, surrounded by all these riches, 
and you find him dying of hunger, or 
pining from bad food, and in want of the 
common necessaries of life. Extensive 
pastures, covered with cattle, afford no 
milk to him. In autumn, the harvest 
vields no bread for his children. The lord 
claims all the produce. At the end of sum- 
mer, every road in the southern province 
is filled with caravans, bearing corn and 
all sorts of provisions; every produce of 
Jabour and the land, to supply the lords 
of Moscow and Petersburgh; and the 
markets, of these two capitals, which, 
like whirlpools, swallow all that comes 
within their vortex with never-ending 
voracity. Can there be a more affecting 
sight, than a Russian family, having got 
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in an abundant harvest, in want of the 
common stores to supply and = support 
them, through the rigours of their long 
and inclement winter? Let us hasten 
from its contemplation !”” P. 169-—171. 


Perhaps, when we have thus sur- 
veyed the condition of the different 
orders of the Russian empire, and 
when we add to the estimate, the 
grrand consideration of the utter 
want of political liberty, the compa- 
ratively slender degree of inter- 
course which any part of the state 
can enjoy with foreign nations, and 
the darkness in which the court it- 
self sits, when compared with the 
cabinets of other countries, we shall 
not err widely in our conclusions as 
to the probable conduct of Russia, 
considered as a whole, or asa Eu- 
ropean power, and the kind of de- 
meanour which we have a right to 
expect from her towards her neigh- 
bours, whether in negotiation, or in 
war. Her resources are another mat- 
ter; though much of what we have 
stated, applics to them also, and 
serves to diminish, even more than 
the events ot jater times have taught 
us to do, the vague, ill founded, and 
at all periods, most inexcusable es- 
timates, which some years ago pre- 
vailed on this subject. But, at pre- 
sent, we are only viewing the cha- 

racter of this empire as an ally and 
an enemy; and considering what 
sort of conduct is likely to resuit 
from such a composition as we have 
been occupied in contemplating. The 
conclusion is, in fact, already be- 
fore us. We have seen what the 
nobles are, and what the people. 
The probability certainly is, that 
even the monarch and his family, 
but at any rate his chief counsellors, 
should be taken from the 
those classes; his armies must ne- 
cessarily be raised from the other. 
We may casily conjecture, then, 
what is to be expecte d from a court 
so constituted, sending forth such 
troops. But, gra nting that a foreign- 


er should reign (as has, during a re- 


first of 
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markable period of Russian history, 
already happened) the influence of 
the instruments to be employed, both 
in directing and executing, both at 
home and abroad, must sensibly af. 
fect even the plans and operations 
of the most enlightened and refined 
prince whom our fancy can place at 
the head of affairs. The favourites, 
the family connexions, the ministers, 
the secretaries, the generals, the infe- 
riour officers, the envoys, the gO 
vernours of provinces, the subalterns, 
civil and military; tie judges, the 
priests, the soldiers and_ sailors; 
these cannot all be foreigners, and 
enlightened and refined, to second 
and chime in with the views of the 
sovercign: and, in the management 
of a large empire, the monarch, be 
he ever so absolute, nay, be he ever 
so active and able, be he as active 
as Buonaparte or Frederick, or Cathe- 
rine or Joseph II. be he as able as 
all four combined, and as despotick 
as the superstition and servitude of 
his people can make him; unless he 
could perform a miracle every five 
minutes of his reign, would find it 
quite impossible to conduct his af- 
fairs uninterrupted, nay, unswayed, 
at each step, by the nature of the 
people he is ruling over, and the in- 
struments through whom he must 
rule them. Their character and 
habits must, to a certain degree, 
give the law to his measures; fix 
the limits of his orders; and _ pre- 
scribe the manner of executing 
them. His publick conduct, his de- 
meanour as a sovereign, must, In a 
ereat measure, take its tone and 
colour from the aspect and features 
of his people. In a word, we shall 
in vain expect to meet with any 
such monster in politicks as a Eu- 
ropean monarch of the eighteenth 
century, sustaining that character 
at the head of an empire peopled 
by Calmuks, or, at best, by the vil- 
leins of the dark ages, and _ their 
feudal lords. 

The outward show of ciyility may; 
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(or a while, deceive us. Fringed here 


and there with a shred of finer stuff, 


the great rough mass may, at times, 
dazzle and mislead us. A cursory 
and a distant observation of the parts 
only wherein all states may be made 
to resemble each other, will cer- 
tainly lead us away from the radical 
difference which, tor centuries, can- 
not be gotover; and thus they who 
only, in this superficial manner, view- 
ed the empire of Catherine II. 
thought they beheld a civilized and 
Kuropean state; a deception which 
that skilful, ambitious and profligate 
personage, spared no pains to en- 
courage; and was greatly assisted 
in keeping up, by the passive line 
of foreign policy, which, towards all 
but her Polish and Turkish neigh- 
bours, that is, to all her European 
neighbours, she so anxiously and so 
prudently tollowed. But, as soon as 
her conduct, the conduct which she 
could not avoid pursuing, and which 
was pointed out by the construction 
of her empire, was more nearly 
scrutinized, we could discover how 
widely different from a European 
dynasty was the empire of the Czars, 
even under so enlightened and ac- 
complished a chief. We could per- 
ccive those traits of barbarism ne- 
cessarily inherent in the whole con- 
duct of Russian affairs; and which, 
the more those should be extended 
and intermingled with the concerns 
of European politicks, were sure to 
break out with greater effect; and 
which, in the sequel, have marked 
each step, that the fecble succes- 
sours of Catherine have so foolishly 
made from the politick state of rest, 
so conducive to her power, and to 
the reputation of her empire. 

But the proofs which later events 
have adduced of the barbarism of 
Russia, and its unfitness to support 
a great and useful part in European 
affairs, were, in truth, not wanting 
to convince us on this point. It was 
enough to look with some attention 
at the history of that uncivilized 
country, even during the most bril- 
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liant period of Catherine’s reign; 
and we must say, that we feel some 
satisfaction at the ample illustrations 
which this matter has received from 
the work now before us. All that 
we have been now stating (which is 
only a repetition of what we have, 
on former occasions, preached to our 
countrymen, with the usual success 
of those unpleasant and troublesome 
persons who speak the truth against 
the wishes of their hearers) re- 
ceives the strongest confirmation 
from the pictures with which Dr. 
Clarke’s work abounds, of the con- 
duct of the Russian government to- 
wards its distant provinces, and of 
the conduct of both government and 
people towards the neighbouring 
countries with which they had in- 
tercourse. Wereturn him our thanks 
for the boldness with which he has 
spoken out on this subject, ior 
daring to call things by their right 
names; for opposing the feelings, 
originating in gross ignorance » we 
verily believe, > which prompt the 
people in this country still to hanker 
after Russian alliances; for denoun- 
cing that nation as perfectly bar- 
barous; nay, for venturing to hold 
up its conduct towards its neigh- 
bours as infinitely worse than even 
the worst passages in the history of 
modern France, her treatment of 
Switzerland and Spain. When we 
express such feelings, and hasten to 
let our readers judge a little more 
nearly of their foundation, we lay 
our account with being, as usual, 
misrepresented, and accused of be- 
ing the apologists of France. This 
charge is, nowadays, so regular; it 
is so invariably found in the mouths 
of the base and feeble creatures 
who have nothing else to offer, in 
defence of corruption and imbecility 
than hackneyed abuse of the ene- 
nies of misrule; that we care very 
little how often or how seldom we 
hear the sound of it. It is exactly 
like the charge of jacobitism and 
popery a century ago, which used 


to be hawked and bandied about so 
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freely, that Swift, in a fine vein of 
ridicule, makes it one argument to 
prove Partridge’s death, that it was 
asserted by a friend of the protes- 
tant succession, and only denied by 
Partridge himself, whose leaning 
towards the pretender had, for many 
years, been more than suspected. 
We must, therefore, proceed with- 
out even listening to such silly 
noises, knowing full well, that they 
mean merely nothing; except, in- 
deed, that the persons who make 
them are very angry, but have 
nothing to say, and can do nothing; 
that they are somewhat like dogs of 
a tender age, who bark more than 
they bite; or, like certain unmusical 
instruinents, of manifest use in ex- 
clung strife and tumult, which make 
a louder noise the emptier they are. 

The page in the annals of Cathe- 
rine, which we are now about to sur- 
vey, is neither that in which QOc- 
zakow, nor Ismael, nor Warsaw, 
stand enrolled. It is not the recoid 
of her domestick oppressions, her fa- 
mily murders, the cruelties done in 
her state prisons, the debaucheries 
that poiluted her court, nor the tra- 
gedies which were enacted in her 
places of exile. These things might, 
perhaps, depend on herself, more 
than on her people; and we wish to 
take our illustrations from cases 
where the character of the country 
was unequivocally concerned. We 
turn, therefore, to that passage of 
Russian story, so little known in the 
rest of Kurope, but so elegantly de- 
scriptive of both Catherine and her 
people; the conquest, and the subse- 
quent treatment of the Crimea. It is 
upon this damned spot that we must 
now gaze for a moment; a spot 
which all the perfumes of Astrachan 
will not sweeten, aor the waters of 
the Wolga wash away. 

Our author travelled all over the 
Crimea, and resided, for a length of 
time, in various parts of it. He en- 
joyed the benefit of constant and 
instructive intercourse with all the 
persons best qualified to give him 
information of lis receat history and 
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present state. They were chiefly 
officers in the service of Russia, and 
professor Pallas, one of the greatest 
landed proprietors in the peninsula, 
and devoted to the sovereign from 
whom his wealth was devived. Our 
author conversed also with the na- 
tives; and more than all this, he saw, 
with his own eyes, much of what he 
relates. If his narrative and his de- 
criptions stand in some points un- 
supported, ii is only because there 
are ho other authors of any note 
who touch those parts of the sub- 
ject. With the single exception of 
Mr. Eton, who endeavours some- 
thing in palliation of the enormitics 
in question, we know of nothing that 
has ever been written, inconsistent 
with Dr. Clarke’s account; and we 
shall, by and by, have occasion to 
show how little credit is due to that 
strenuous, and, we fear, not alto- 
gether disinterested apologist of 
Russia, if, indeed, the publication of 
Mr. Thornton’s work on Turkey 
has left any doubt upon the subject. 
With such authority, and from such 
quarters, proceed the statements 
which we are now to give, in our 
author’s own words. We take the 
passages almost at random, from 
the portion of his book which relates 
to the Crimea, beginning with a few 
particulars relating more immedi- 
ately to the hostilitics and the con- 
quest of that once happy and peace- 
ful country. 

“ The havock made in all the towns of 
the Crimea, during the various revolu- 
tions, and frequent change of inhabitants 
the country has sustained, bas confused 
or annihilated almost every valuable do- 
cument, for the illustration of its former 
history. But, of all the people who have 
hitherto scourged this devoted land, none 
have proved so injurious to the interests 
of literature as the Russians. I dare not 
mention the high authority on which the 
traits of their national character were 
delivered to me, at the time I am conduct- 
ing this part of my journal. Itis sufficient 
to say, one who best knew them, affirmed, 
that there was no characteristick of a Rus- 
sian more striking, than that of wantonly 
destroying whatever is prized by enlight- 
ened nations. In Kertchy, after levelling 
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to the earth five hundred houses, they left 
about thirty poor shups, in the midst of 
the ruins, whose owners it is their daily 
practice to detraud. False in all their 
publick engagements, as well as in their 
private treaties, they issued an ukase, in- 
viting Greek merchants to settle in the 
town; but no sooner had these deluded 
people fixed there with their families, 
than the soldiers pulled down the houses 
about their ears; using, at the same time, 
other intimidating measures, to compel 
them to higher duties, than any even of 
the Russians themselves have paid, to 
whom no exemptions had been accorded. 
Thus insulted and plundered, the op- 
pressed Greeks demanded permission to 
leave the peninsula; which was positively 
refused.” 

“To describe what Baktcheserai was, 
it would be necessary to convey ideas at 
least adequate to the present appearance 
of its guins: and this is very difficult. 
The savage and wanton barbarity of the 
Russians found in the magnificence of this 
capital wherewith to exercise, in its fuil 
scope, their favourite passion for destruc- 
tion. The city was divided into several 
departments, of which the Greek colony 
alone occupied one entire and extensive 
valley. This they entirely demolished, not 
leaving one stone upon another. The 
palace of the Kban, in the centre of the 
town, was that in which he usually re- 
sided; but he had a favourite and more 
pleasing retirement in a magnificent edi- 
fice, most delightfully situated beneath a 
mountain, upon the sloping side of a 
beautiful vale. This they so completely 
erased, that without a guide to the spot, 
no one can discover even where it stood. 
Of the rest of the city not above one third 
now remains. Were I to detail half the 
cruelties, the extortions, the rapine and 
barbarity, practised by the Russians upon 
the devoted inhabitants of the Crimea, 
and their deluded Khan, the relation 
would exceed belief. I have the authority 
of one of their commanders, whom Idare 
not name, for asserting, that when the 
Mullas, or Vartar priests, ascended the 
minarets at mid-day, to proclaim the noon, 
according to their usual custom, the Rus- 
sian soldiers amused themselves by firing 
muskets at them; and in one of these in- 
stances, a priest was killed. The repug 
nancy with which every English reader 
will peruse an account of such enormities, 
may lead him to doubt the veracity of the 
representation; although given as it was 
received from an eyewitness of the act.” 
P. ASS—4, aud 406—7. 

We forbear to pursue the exact 
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thread of this passage, and recount, 
in Dr. Clarke’s words, the history 
of the Khan’s treatment, as we have 
not room for it, and the subject is 
not so unknown as he seems to 
think. Potemkin was the author of 
the measure; but he acted with the 
entire concurrence of his imperial 
mistress. By the treaty with Turkey, 
Shahin Gherar, of the family of 
Khans, who had been detained at 
Petersburgh as a hostage, was placed 
on the throne of the Crimea. In- 
triguers were placed about his per- 
son, who urged him to every act 
that could alienate the affections of 
his subjects. By their instigation, he 
introduced foreign usages, drained 
his treasury, and imposed the most 
odious taxes. Ail this the Russian 
envoys dilated upon to the nobles; 
and thus succeeded in creating a 
revolt, which forced the Khan to 
fly. He was then induced to ask as- 
sistance from Russia. An army was 
marched to restore him; and every 
one was put to death, whose influ- 
ence could become formidable, un- 
der pretence of having assisted in: 
the rebellion. Vast numbers were 
compelled to leave the country; and 
the unhappy prince was forced to 
order his nobles to be stoned to 
death, in presence of the Russian 
army, for having rebelled at the in- 
Stigation of the Russian embassy. 
Ruined in the estimation of his 
country, the Khan was speedily re- 
quired, by his powerful ally, to re- 
sign his crown, to leave the penin- 
sula, and to sign a declaration, that 
his whole family were rightfully de- 
posed. He refused; and was told, 
that he should be allowed an esta- 
blishment at Petersburgh, with a 
court, pension, and tities, and the 
entire control of his own person 
and household. Our readers will, 


doubtless, recollect, here,the treatics 

Bassein, Oude, and Madras, by 
which, after ncarly the same course 
of events, the Peishwah, and tle 
nabobs of Oude and the : 
were so generously, and with such 
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a nice regard to the law of nations, 
as well as their own convenience, 
permitted, in return for their sove- 
reign authority, to enjoy the undis- 
turbed regulation of their seraglios. 
But the topick is zmvidious, and we 
hasten from it. The Khan persisted 
in refusing those tempting offers; 
and was dragged, by force, to a 
miserable hamlet, on the river Oka, 
seven hundred miles from Peters- 
burgh, where he was kept a close 
prisoner, and not even permitted to 
visit that capital. Sunk in despon- 
dency and wretchedness, he begged 
to be given up to the Turks, that he 
might be treed from misery, by 
death. The Russians, at last, took 
compassion on their victim, and ex- 
posed him on the Turkish frontier, 
where he was seized, sent in irons 
to Rhodes, and beheaded. Mr. Eton, 
in the crusade, which he preached 
against the Crescent, under the name 
of a “ Survey of the Turkish em- 
fire,’ says “the Khan retired to 
Kaluga” |p. 323.]; as if, says Dr. 
Clarke, the liberty of reéiring was 
sever known in Russia; and, in or- 
der to express the closing scene of 
the prince’s career, which we have 
just been faintly sketching, the same 
correct and impartial writer tells us, 
that the Khan “ guitted Russia, and 
retired toC€ onstantinople.” | p- 308. ] 
He terms the right of the Russians 
to the Crimea “ sacred; and, ina 
fervour of enthusiasm, exclaims, 
“ the mouth 1s unholy which dares 
to arraign it.” This zealous author, 
however, admits | p. 327.] the ex- 
pulsion of 75,000 Christians, by the 
Russians, almost all of whom pe- 
rished in the deserts of Nagay! We 
shall now show m what manner, a 
conquest thus made has since been 
treated. 


Russians 
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“Tf it be now asked, what the 
have done with regard to th 
the depravity, the cruelty, 
ders by which it was obtained, and on 
that accou it, became, so favourite an ac- 
quisition in their eyes, the answer is 
given in few words, They have laid waste 
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the country; cut down the trees; pulled 
down the houses; overthrown the sacred 
edifices of the natives, with all their pub. 
lick buildings; destroyed the publick aque. 
ducts; robbed the inhabitants; insulted 
the Tartars in their acts of publick wor. 
ship; torn up from the tombs, the bodies 
of their ancestors, casting their relicks 
upon dunghills, and feeding swine out of 
their coffins; annibilated all the monu- 
ments of antiquity; breaking up alike 
the sepulchres of saints and pagans, and 
scattering their ashes inthe ar. “* Auferre, 
falsis nominibus, impe 
rium: atque ubi solitudinem factunt pacem 
apellant !°— 

‘There was something very emphatick 
in the speech of a poor Tartar, who, one 


rapere, trucida) a. 


day, lamenting in his garden, the havock 
made among his fruit trees, by a severe 


frost, said: *‘ We never used to experience 
such hard weather; but since the Rus- 
sians came, they seem to have brought 
their winter along with them.” P. 471 


i—_ 


i 


Nor is this mere declamation and 
ecneral description. The following 
extract gives the evidence collected 
by the author himself. Indeed, it 
contains the testimony of his senses. 


“ Fifty families are, at present, the 
whole population of the once magnificent 
town of Calla; and, in some instances, 4 
sinvle house is found to contain more 
than one family. The melancholy devas- 
tation committed by the Russians, while 
it draws tears down the cheeks of the 
Tartars, and extorts many a sigh from the 
Anatolian Turks, who resort to Cafta, for 
commercial purposes, cannot fail to ex- 
cite the nage 8° ae of every enlightened 
people Caffa, during the time we re 
mn): ained, yet sakdiaite were allowed to 
ove rthrow the beautiful mosques, or to 
convert them into maga to pull 
the minarets, tear up the publick 
fountains, andto destroy all the publick 
uqiua de ucts, for the sake of a small quan- 
tity of lead, which they were thereby 
enabled to obtain. Such is the true nature 
of Russian protection; such the Sort of al- 
hance which Russians endeavour to form 
with every nation weak enough to submit 
to their power, or to become their dupe. 
While tuese works of destruction were 
roing on, the officers were amusing 
themselves in beholding the mischief. 
Tall and stately minarets, whose lofty 
spires added such grace and dignity to 
the town, were daily levelled with the 
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«round; which, besides their connexion 
with religious establishments, for whose 
maintenance, the integrity of the Russian 
empire had been pledged, were of no 
other value to the destroyers, than to sup- 
oly a few soldicrs with bullets, or their 
offic ers with a dram. E was in a Turkish 
cotleehouse at Catfa, when the principal 
minaret, one of the ancient and charac- 
teristick Monuments of the country, to 
which the Russians had been some days 
employed in iixing blocks and ropes, came 
dow n With onal violence, that its fall 
shook every house in the place. The 
Turks, seated on divans, were all smo- 
king; and, when that ts the cause, an earth- 
quake will scarcely rouse them: never- 
theiess, at this flagrant act of impiety and 
dishonour, they rose, breathing out deep 
and bitter curses against the enemics of 
their prophet. Even the Greeks, who were 
present, testified their anger, by similar 
imprecations. One of them, turning to 
me, and shrugging his shoulders, said, 
with a countenance of contempt and in- 
dignation, Xxd$2:! Scyrurans! which 
I found, afterwards, to be a common term 
of reproach; for, though the Greeks pro- 
fess the same religion as the Russians, 
they detest bs latter as cordially as do 
the Turks, or Tartars. The most lament- 
able part of ‘the j injury thus sustained has 
been in the destruction of the conduits 
and ypublick fountains, which conveyed, 
together with the purest water from dis- 
tant mountains, a source of health and 


comfort to the people. They first carry off 


the leaden pipes, in order to make bul- 
lets; then they take down all the marble 
slabs and large stones for building ma- 
terials, which they employ in the con- 
struction of barracks; lastly, they blow 
up the channels which convey water, be- 
cause they say the water porters cannot 
earn a livelihood where there are publi — 
fountains. Some of those fountains were 
of great antiquity, and beautifully dane. 
rated with marble reservoirs, as well as 
by bas-reliefs and inscriptions. In ail 
Mahometan countries, it is considered as 
an actof piety, to preserve and to adorn 
the publick aqueducts. Works of that 
nature once appeared in almost every 
street of Caffa; some were publick wash- 
ing-places; others poured out streams 
of water as clear as crystal, ior allaving 
the thirst of the inhabitants, and for ab- 
lutions prior to going to the mosques. 
They were nearly all demeoiished when 
we arrived. 

“The sculptured marbles of its ancient 
Grecian inhabitants had not shared a bet- 
ter fate. All that even Mahometans had 
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spared of bas-reliefs, of inscriptions, or 
architectural pillars, were broken by the 
Russians, and sold as materials to con- 
struct their miserable barracks. We found 
the identical marbles, described by Ode- 
rico, broken and exposed for sale in the 
ruins of the old Genoese fortress. These 
were of peculiar interest, because they 
related to the history of the town. It was 
in vain that we solicited to become purs 
chasers; the request was immediately de- 
nied by the general officer. ‘ Strangerg,’ 
he said, ‘ are not permitted to take any 
thing out of the country.’ In a short time, 
nothing willremain in Caffa but the traces 
of desolation which its Russian conque- 
rors may leave behind them.” p. 445, 448. 


The testimony of professor Pallas 
may be added; though it is evidently 
restrained by the delicacy of his si- 
tuation. 


“The mild and amiable Pallas, not- 
withstanding the awe under which he was 
kept by the Russian government, could 
not pass in silence the destruction of these 
beautiful buildings. It is interesting to re- 
mark the caution with which he suppresses 
his indignation, while he communicates 
the fact. ‘ When I caused,’ says he, * the 
prospect of this town [Caffa] to be drawn 
from the side next the bay, there were two 
minarets, sixteen fathoms high, and fur- 
nished with serpentine staircases, leading 
to the top; though doth structures have since 
been demolished.’ Trav. vol. U. p. 267.— 
Had the professor ventured two syllables 
further, if he had merely added the word 
alas / his gray hairs would not have saved 
him from what the archbishop of Moscow 
[p. 155, jof this volume] so emphatically 
styled § The free air of Siberia” Indeed 
few would have ventured even to mention 
the circumstance.” p. 447. 


The appropriate commentary on 
all this is to be found in the follow- 
ing passage, with which we close 
these extracts: 

“Tt may be asked: Why so little has 
been hitherto made publick concerning the 
real character of this very profligate peo 
ple? to which the answer is, that there is 
no country where such pains have been 
employed to prevent it. There is nothing 
in which the late Catherine employed so 
much artifice, as in keeping secret the true 
history of her own people, and the wretch. 
ed state of her empire. This is evident in 
all her correspondence with Voltaire; m 
all her instructions to her ministers; in the 
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glaring falsehoods published by her hired 
writers, but particularly in the work she, 
with her agents, put together, in answer 
to the writings of the abbé de la Chappe. 
A party of her scavans were engaged to 
accompany her in a voyage down the 
Volga. As they sailed along, she caused 
that work to be read, every one present 
being called upon to contribute something, 
either of smart criticism, or contradictory 
remark; and the notes so collected, being 
afterwards put together by the celebrated 
Mushin Puskin, constituted the work 
which bears the title of The Antidote. 
I received this information from one of 
the persons who was present with her 
upon that occasion, and who, also, added 
his share to the undertaking. Nothing can 
be more deceitful than the glare which 
played about the court of Petersburgh in 
the time of Catherine. Pompous plans of 
improvement seemed to be the subject of 
daily conversation, and were industriously 
propagated in foreign countries, not one 
of which were carried into effect. They 
existed only upon paper, like the troops 
which Russia often affects to muster upon 
her frontiers; or, like the numerous go- 
vernments and garrisons, whose names 
serve to occupy the void spaces upon the 
maps of her desolate territories.” p. 434, 
435. 

Such is the picture presented to 
us, of the Russian empire, under the 
most enlightened and renowned of 
its sovereigns; and such are the 
deeds of the people, from whose in- 
terference In the concerns of civi- 
lized nations, so mighty a check has 
been more than once looked for, to 
the progress of French injustice and 
oppression. It is melancholy to reflect 
on the prevalence of this grand de- 
lusion; still more painful to think, 
over what superiour minds it has, at 
different times, born sway. Mr. Fox, 
eminently gifted as he was, and dis- 
tinguished, above other statesmen, 
by sound and enlightened views of 
continental policy, fell into the grie- 
vous errour of placing his confidence 
in cabinets of Muscovites, and form- 
ing expectations of opposing, by 
reans of that barbarous state, a re- 
sistance to the power of France. We 
do not say that his conduct was, on 
any material occasion, swayed by 
this bias, so as to injure the sound- 


ness of his counsels. Too much 
weight was, perhaps, allowed to our 
Russian alliance, In managing the 
last negotiations at Paris; but the 
fatal impolicy of the preceding year, 
the third coalition, in which our 
union with the Tartar power was 
intimate and effective, hampered 
the proceedings of the late ministry, 
who succeeded in this, as in so many 
other respects, to the consequences 
of errours not imputable to them. 
selves. The leaning of Mr. Fox’s 
mind on this subject, which we at 
present have in view, was rather in 
his speeches while in opposition, 
and in the anxiety which he showed 
to regard Russia, rather than Aus- 
tria, as the rallying point of the En- 
glish interest against France. It is 
with the utmost humility that we 
presume to hint at such subjects, 
and to offer an opinion so utterly 
repugnant to the tenets of that illus- 
trious statesman. But it would be a 
want of honesty not to speak out 
against errours, which we conscien- 
tiously believe to have been of the 
most dangerous nature, and which 
derive, from the countenance of his 
high authority, a power and influence 
that do not naturally belong to them. 
We ventured to express the same 
sentiments both during the life of 
that great man, and during the go- 
vernment of his party; and we now 
repeat them, upon more full consi- 
deration and more ample _ proofs, 
with less scruple, and less fear of 
our motives being misrepresented. 
The importance of the discussion 
in which we have been engaged, has 
occupied us so long, that we are 
compelled to confine what remains 
of our remarks on Dr. Clarke’s book 
within very narrow limits. We shall 
follow him rapidly through the re- 
mainder of his journey, and merely 
refer our readers to the points on 
which he deserves to be more mi- 
nutely consulted. With respect to 
the size and population of Moscow, 
he gives, from Mr. Heber’s MS. 
journal, a very accurate statement. 
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The population is, as usual, greatly 
ated. The intendant of po- 
jice reckoned it at only 250,000 
fixed inhabitants, and 30,000 retain- 
evs and servants of the nobles, who 
only reside tn it during winter. The 
ivcuit of the town, Including many 
vacant spaces, ls about twenty six 
miles; being twelve times as large 
; St. Petersbureh. The account 
which our author gives’of 


exareret 


the old 
a wehbisho p, Plato, to whom he paid 
x visit, is extremely interesting, 
though, if published during Paul’s 
reign, it would, infallibly Jeave sent 
that prelate to Siberia; and, there- 
fore, it had better not have been 
Bib 0 even at the present time; as 

> have no notice of his being dead, 

nd the empcrour Alexander, or the 

archduke Constantine, may one day 
prove somewhat capricious, for any 
thing our author can possibly tell. 
We must add, however, in justice 
to Dr. Clarke, that he has very great 
merit in having, generally, avoided 
the vice of most travellers—that of 
publishing what may injure indivi- 
duals. 

Krom Moscow (where the tyranny 
of Paul made their residence almost 
as uncomfortable as in the capital, 
so false is the idea, that despotism 
relaxes at a distance from its centre !) 
our travellers proceeded to the 
Crimea, and took a circuitous route 
through the country of the Don 
Cossacks, and made also an excur- 
sion into Kuban Tartary and Circas- 
sia. This, including the accounts of 
the Crimea, which we have already 
noticed, forms by far the most inte- 
resting part of the work before us. 
The route is novel, and we know of 
no modern traveller who describes 

The author’s progress was more 
full of adventures, and attended with 
greater dangers, than in the other 
parts of his journey; though, cer- 
tainly, he shows much goodness, as 
well as honesty, in contradicting the 
accounts so prevalent in Russia, of 
the risks to which strangers are 
*xposed from the natives of those 
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remote provinces. The _ botanical 
collections, which are judiciously 
thrown into the notes, must prove 
interesting to the cultivators of that 
science; and the aptiquary will find 
much curious matter in various 
pages of this branch of the work. 
But we chiefly prize the accounts 
whic it contains of the nations 
whom our travellers visited, and the 
new light in which it places the 
character and manners of some them. 
Very copious and interesting sketch- 
es are given of the Don Cossacks, 
the Kuban Tartars, the Circassians, 
and the Crim Tartars. Of these 
sketches, we purpose saying a lew 
words. : 

‘he account given of the Don 
Cossacks, places that people in a 
perfectly new point of view. Instead 
of a horde of savages, nay, of the 
very worst of savages, as they are 
represented all over Europe, entire- 
ly from the habits of those whom the 
Russians have in their armies, and 
from the siudious calumnies of the 
Russians, our author found them an 
innocent and daily improving race 
of men; infinitely less barbarous than 
the best of the Russians, and living 
among themselves in peace, comfori, 
and even wealth. Were we to add, 
that he describes them as a civilized 
and a highly polished people, it 
might Le suspected that we were 
mi: sled cither by our own enthusiasm, 
or by that which we had imbibed 
from our author; yet, so it is; and we 
own, we conceive the author to have 
been somewhat misled, by finding 
the reality so very different from the 
anticipation, and suspect him of ha- 
ving been a little too rapturous in 
his picture of the Cossacks, from 
finding them so much superiour 
both to the Russians, and to the 
Russian accounts of them. However, 
he gives facts, and speaks from his 
own observation; and, therefore, has 
a right to be heard somewhat more 
at length. We shall give one pas- 
sage, from many, which might. be 
selected, to the same purpose. 
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** In Tscherchaskoy they live an amica- 
ble and pleasant life. Sometimes they 
have publick amusements, such as balls 
and parties of pleasure. Once they had a 
theatre, but it was prohibited. In some 
of their apartments we observed maho- 
gany bookcases, with glass doors, contain- 
ingasmall library ‘They are, in every re- 
spect, entitled to praise for their cleanli- 
ness, whether of their persons or their 
houses There is no nation (I will not 
even except my own) more cleanly | 
their apparel than the Cossacks. The dress 
of their women is singular. It differs from 
all the costumes of Russia; and its magni- 
ficence is vested in the ornaments of a 
cap, somewhat resembling the mitre of 
a Greek bishop. The hair of married 
women is tucked under this cap, which 
is covered with pearls and gold, or adorn- 
ed with flowers. The dress of a Cossack 
girlis elegant; a silk tunick, with trowsers 
fasicned by a girdle of solid silver, yel- 
low boots, and an Indian handkerchief 
round the head. A proof of their riches 
was afforded in the instance of the mis- 
tress of the house where we lodged. This 
woman walked about the apartments, 
without shoes or stockings; and, being 
asked for some needles to secure the in- 
sects we had collected, opened a box, in 
which she showed us pearls to the value 
of ten thousand roubles. Her cupboard, 
at the same time was filled with plate and 
costly porcelain. The common dress of 
the men in Tscherchaskoy was a blue 


jacket, with a waistcoat and trowsers of 


white dimity; the latter so white and spot- 
less, that they seemed always new. Tiie 
tuttered state of a uraveller’s wardrobe, 
but ill fitted us to do credit to our country 
in this respect. I never saw a Cossack in 
a dirty suit of clothes. Their hands, more- 
over, are always clean; their hair free 
from vermin; their teeth white; and their 
skin has a bealthy and cleanly appear- 
ance. Polished » tieir manners, instruct- 
ed in their m nds, hospitable, generous, 
disinterested ‘n tneir hearts, humane and 
tender to the poor, good husbands, good 
fathers, good wives, good mothers, vir- 
tuous daughters, valiant and dutiful sons; 
such are the natives of Tscherchaskoy. In 
couversation, the Cossack is a gentleman; 
tor, he is weil informed, free from preju- 
dice, open, sincere, and upright.” P. 
292—-294. 


He then gives an anecdote as fol- 
lows: 


* Perhaps an anecdote, which I shall 
now relate, may render the preceding con- 
trast between the Cossacks and Russians 


more striking. The truth of it, on account 
of its notoriety, will not be disputed by 
either party. Whenever a quarrel among 
the Cossacks causes them to combat each 
other, they fight, as in England, with their 
fists, and never with knives, daggers, or 
any sharp instrument. This practice is so 
established a characteristick of tlicir peo- 
ple, that it gave rise to a very remarkable 
wager. Teplof and Gelagin, two of the 
lace empress Catherine’s privy counsellors, 
happened to be in her presence, when it 
was told her, that a Cossack priest, then 
a monk in the convent of St Alexander 
Nevski, had been arrested for cutting the 
throat of a young woman, whom he had 
made pregnant, and with whom he had 
quarrelled; upon which Teplof offered to 
wager with Gelagin, that the monk was 
not a Cossack. The bet was made, and 
won by ‘Teplof; the monk proving to be a 
Russian. Being questioned how he could 
possibly divine the probable success of 
his wager: § Because,’ said he, no Cos- 
sack would strike a woman: if he did, 
he would use his hand, and not his knife.” 
P. 295, 296 

The author visited different per- 
sons of this nation; and, in short, 
lived amongst them. Nor does any 
part of the narrative, during his 
stay, at all affect the accuracy of 
the above highly coloured picture. 
Nor does Mr. Heber’s journal, who 
saw the same people a few years af- 
terwards, Icave it at all doubtful that 
he had formed, in general, a similar 
opinion, although somewhat less 
rapturously stated than that of Dr. 
Clarke. His testimony is important, 
as confirming, to a certain extent, 
the above account. “ The manners,” 
says Mr. Heber, “ of the people 
struck us, from their superiority to 
the Russians, in honour and dignity. 
A lieutenant at Petersburgh, who 
once begged alms of us, bowed 
himself to the ground, and knocked 
his head on the floor. A lieutenant 
here” [Tscherchaskoy, the capital 
of the Don Cossacks] “ who was 


imprisoned, and also begged, made 
the request in a manly and dignified 
manner, and thanked us, as if we 
had been his comrades.” In a bil- 
liard-room, belonging to a very good 
inn, Mr. Heber observed a number 
of German priests, and, conversing 
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with one of them, found the Cossacks 
quite well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Alexander and Darius. “ Edu- 
cation,” he adds, “ among the Cos- 
sacks, is not so low as is generally 
thought, and it improves daily. All 
the children of officers are sent to 
the academy of Tscherchaskoy, and 
learn French, German, &c. It was 
holyday time when we were there; 
but their progress was well spoken 
of.” Other passages might be pro- 
duced from the same MS. Journal, 
in which similar testimony is born 
to the superiority of the Cossacks 
over the Russians: but, we would 
rather refer our readers to the nar- 
rative of Dr. Clarke’s residence 
among this people,than to any formal 
character, or set description of their 
manners The great excellence of a 
book of travels is, that if it only 
contains a tolerably faithful register 
of occurrences, we can correct any 
errours in the author’s general re- 
marks, and can gain good infor- 
mation on a variety of points, which 
he may either have misunderstood, 
or not turned his attention to. 

‘The account which our travellers 
give of the Circassians presents a 
remarkable contrast, in almost every 
particular, to the foregoing sketch 
of the Cossacks. With the exception 
of the ferocious valour which the 
men, like all savages, possess, and 
the singular beauty of form which 
distinguishes the women, no one 
estimable quality is to be traced in 
either the description or the occur- 
rences relating to this barbarous 
tribe. The Circassians are separated 
from the Russian dominions by the 
Kuban; on the Russian side of which 
river, the Tchernomorski Cossacks 
have their settlements. They re- 
ecived from Catherine a district of 
country conquered from the Kuban 
Tartars; and removed thither about 
the year 1792, nine years before our 
author visited the country. Origin- 
ally they inhabited the marshes of 
the Dnieper, where the population 
was composed of an assemblage of 
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refugees from all nations; insomuch 
that there was scarcely a European 
language that might not be found 
among this horde. In their sew 
country, they have the same privi- 
leges with the Don Cossacks; are 
much less refined and wealthy; but, 
as far as the observations of Dr. 
Clarke and Mr. Hebcr went, ex- 
tremely well disposed and honest; 
and even hospitabie, according to 
their scanty means. It is needless 
to add, that they live in constant 
hostility with their savage neigh- 
bours, the Circassians; and It ap- 
pears by no means the ‘plan of the 
Russian government to check these 
animosities. Here, again, we mus 
refer to the work of Dr. Clarke, en- 
riched by the notes of Mr. Heber, 
for more ample details on this 
curious subject. Our travellers had 
the advantage of being in the country 
during a campaign between the two 
nations; and, after witnessing part 
of their military operations, were 
present also at the conclusion of the 
peace. The war “began from the 
same cause, was carried on with 
the spirit, and terminated in the 
kind of accommodation which usu- 
ally marks the rise and progress of 
barbarous warfare. 

Referring our readers, likewise, 
to the work itself for accounts of 
the Crim Tartars, as well as of the 
Jews, Armenians and Greeks, in 
the Crimea (particularly to pages 
416, 482 and 518) we can scarcely 
afford room to do more than name 
the interesting particulars respect- 
ing professor Pallas, and the resi- 
dence of our travellers in his hos- 
pitable and elegant retirement. From 
thence they journeyed by Perecop, 
to herson, or Cherson, where they 
collected many circumstances re- 
lating to the justly celebrated How 
ard’s latter illness and death. Could 
we spare reom for this extract, it 
would afford us real satisfaction, as 
the mind can surely never be more 


profitably or pleasingly nenmero’: 
than In meditating on the charact 
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ef that most amiable and singular 
person.* We cannot help noticing, 
however, an amusing, were it not 
rather a melancholy piece of Scla- 
venlan viriz, in a certain count 
Potecki, who has, it seems, con- 
spired with his lady, a person of 
romantick turn of mind, to have the 
bedy of the philanthropist removed 
to some proper place in his plea- 
sure-grounds, where temples may 
be erected, and /é/es given, in 
honour of Benevolence. Howard 
himself desired that he might be 
laid in a spot of earth, which he 
chose, and only a sun-dial erected 
over his grave, without any inscrip- 
tion. ‘The neighbouring people, who, 
with a pious veneration for so pure 
a mind, flocked in thousands to pay 
the last duties to his remains, have, 
instead of the dial, raised a rude 
pyramid, surrounded with posts and 
chains; nor can we ayoid wishing, 
with Dr. Clarke, that the well- 
meant, but most absurd intentions 
of the count and countess, may be 
defeated; that his honoured ashes 
may remain undisturbed, to bestow 
an interest upon that bleak and bar- 
ren spot where they now rest; and 
preserve, in the wild tribes among 
whom his last duys were spent, a 
recollection of the only deeds ot 
kindness ever done amongst them. 
After leaving the Crimea, the 
route of our travellers lay across 
the Bog, to Odessa, on the Black 
Sea. There they embarked, having 
made their escape, with much difhi- 


culty, from the scrutinizmg police 
of the emperour Paul and, aiter a 
most dangerous and tempestuous 
voyage, as the passage of that 
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stormy sea ge rerally is, were forced 
to put into the harbour of Ineada; 
from whence they afterwards reach. 
ed Constantinople. The description 
given of the scenery during this 
voyage, particularly of the magnifi. 
ccut prospects on entering the canal, 
and arriving at the city, do great 
credit to Dr. Clarke’s powers in 
this department of writing. 

Here the present work breaks 
off; and, whatever our author has 
to relate of Turkey and Greece, of 
the Greek islands and Egypt, where 
he extended his travels, is reserved 
for another volume. While we ex- 
press our anxiety for its appear- 
ance, and repeat once more the ob- 
ligations under which he has ai- 
ready laid us, we shall conclude an 
article, already too long, but pro- 
tracted by the more than ordinary 
importance of some of the topicks, 
by submitting to our author a few 
notices of faults and trifling slips 
into which he has been betrayed. 

Dr. Clarke is extremely free from 
the sins of affectation, and attempt- 
ing fine writing, cither where’he is 
unequal to it, or where it would be 
out of place. Yet, we do not at all 
approve of the meteorological si- 
milie which runs through p. 100. 
Speaking of the tyranny of Paul, 
he says, “ A 40” mot, an epigram, 
the sparks and ebullitions of in- 
ventive genius, like sudden flashes 
of lightning in the darkness of a 
nocturl ial tes mpest, rendered, as they 
vanished,” «xc. And then, speaking 
of Catherine’s reign, it is a very fine 
day, a northern summer cdntpanane 
with the night of winter, and so 
forth. The misery of all which is, 


* The praise so unive oe lily bestowed, in his own country, on Bowed, and so loudly 


echoed in eve! Vv part of t 


he civilized world, almost prove s, that. to be famous even in 


his own day, a man need not deal by wholesale in the misery “ his fellow creatures. 
But it was well remarked by one.of the ablest and best men of our times (sir S. 
Romilly) in the debates upon some of those 
. possible disadvantage 
1@ perseveres in applying 
s of pra'se to Howard, w 
honument to his memory, 
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measures of levislative reform, to 
glect of some, and the pitiable 
the pow ers of his enlightened mind, that 

e have never yet taken one step towards 
by adopting any of his wise and salutary 
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that the subject forces him to minute 
particulars; and in five lines after the 
above sublime passage, we come to 
pug-dogs, ivory-headed canes, waist- 
coat flaps, and shoestrings. The 
sensations of the author in his voy- 
age to Azof | p. 314] seem also un- 
called for; because something quite 
akin, and innowise inferiour to “the 
reflections, very interesting at the mo- 
ment,” which were excited by “ the 
consciousness of sailing with all 
Europe on his right hand, and all 
Asia on his left,” might have been 
procured by a walk on the west 
coast of Ireland or Cornwall. We 
do not think, either, that Russia is, 
“morally considered,” very “ like 
an enormous toad,” notwithstanding 
the reasons given in support of this 
idea [p. 404.] Why will he 
the pictures of “ Zampieri,”’ in p. 87, 
instead of Dominichino, especially 
as, in the same line, he speaks of 
Michael Angelo, and in the next of 
Correggio? We like still less the 
violent abuse of Voltaire, which our 
author 1s given to; because it can 
prove nothing, at least nothing 
ugainst that great man. Had it been 
his infidel or licentious writings 
which he attacked, we could have 
easily excused it; but we certainly 
are not aware that his histories are 
“ drivellings,”’ | preface, p- lil. | nor 
did a pretty competent judge of the 
subject think so, when he. in his 
History of Charles V. bore, per- 
haps, the highest testimony that 
has ever been brought to his won- 
derful powers. But, were we to ad- 
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mit him a driveller, why talk of his 
“ grand climacterick.” |p. 125) when 
it turns out, that he means to Say, 
not 63, but 77? By the way, the 
mention of Dr. Clarke’s zeal against 
Voltaire, brings to mind rather an 
inadvertent remark of his own, in 
p- 525. It seems the violence of the 
wind at Taganrock frequently drive 
back the sea to sucha distance, that 
the people can travel over the sand 
to the opposite coast, a distance of 
twenty versts; and this our author 
citesasa “ very forcible proof of the 
veracity [truth] of the sacred scrip- 
tures.” Assure diy, the scriptures 
want no such proof; but Dr. Clarke 
forgets that the passage of the Red 
Sea was not effected by natural 
means. In p. 315, we are told, that 
the etymology of “ Inverness’’ (in 
Scotland) may be traced by means 
of the same name being given to a 
village, similarly situated, in Tar- 
tary; and there it comes from In- 
verness, or, “ in the turning.” This 
derivation is somewhat fat ‘fetched; 
and is, moreover, wrong; for, the 
Scottish town is indubitably so call- 
ed from the river Vess, at the mouth 
of which it stands. 

These, and a few other venial 
oversights, we are obliged to men- 
tion; and should scarce cely subjoin 
any apology to Dr. Clarke, if we 
did not well know, that there is but 
one way oi pleasing an author, viz. 
ample, excessive, and wholly un- 
mingled praise. Our apology mus! 
be found im the preceding part of 
this article. 
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his own knowledge, on facts that 
have been deemed questionable, or 
doubtful No evidence can be so 
convincing, as the deposition of one 
who was “himself a participator in 
what he narrates... If he be a man of 
veracity, a man to whose affirmation 
credit may be given; what he declares 
must and will have its weight with 
the judicious and impartial. Wav Ing 
all investigation of his motives, and 
placing due, but not undue conti- 
dence in his opinions, if he be a 
man of honour and honesty, of sound 
mind and sedate judgment, his state- 
ment of facts, as he saw them, and 
his opinions of persons, as he found 
them by experience, may claim, and 
will justify our attention. 

Mr. Goldsmith professes to speak 
from observation. He also relates 
incidents which were communicated 
to him in confidence, by publick per- 
_ sons who were deeply inculpated ‘ 
them; and he describes himself < 
having maintained an intimacy, for 
a considerable time, with statesmen 
who possessed the best means of 
knowing the real motives for many 
proceedings of the French govern- 
ment; events which have distressed 
and terrified the nations of Europe. 
It cannot be denied, that from the 
nature of the stations he has filled in 
France, Mr. Goldsmith was likely to 
associate with those persons whose 
characters he describes. He could 
scarcely avoid contracting an intima- 
cy with them; and they, though 
xruarde d and secret on some points, 
vet, on others, might diminish or 
dismiss their reserve. He was, when 
in England, one of the dissatisfied 
with the British government. In 
search of a theoretical superiority, 
if not absolute perfection, he settled 
in France: and he found, as all will 
Snd who take French _ professions 


jiterally, that the boasted liberty of 
that blissful paradise was little other 
than the terrour of the house of 
bondage; a defiartment at least of 
purgatory, if not absolutely an arron- 
dissement of hell. Mr. 


G. was for- 
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merly a reformer; he now professes 
to be reformed himself. He has seen 
with his own eyes, and heard with 
his own ears. He has been deluded 
and abused, by the governours of the 
great nation; and he proposes to 
make the amende honourable to his 
country, by endeavouring to unde- 
ceive such of his countrymen, as 
have been, er may be misled by fas- 
Cinations similar to those from which 
he is happily delivered. Whether his 
publication will obtain like salutary 
influence over those infected with 
the mania of admiration for the cha- 
racter of the emperour and king, we 
dare not venture to affirm; we know 
the obstinacy of some, and the im- 
becility of others. In addition, Mr. 
Gi. assures us, that he knows the 
distribution of French gold, in sup- 
port of French principles, and is 
aware of its effect among our popu- 
lation. 

This author was the original edi- 
tor, appointed by the French govern- 
ment, to conduct Zhe drgus,a famous 
English newspaper, printed in Paris, 
That he should imagine he might 
be allowed to preserve either liberty 
or liberality of sentiment, in his edi- 
torial oflice, is proof enough to us 
that he was completely ignorant of 
the persons who protected him, and 
of the purposes his labours were de- 
stined to subserve. We wonder at 
this, from so much of his previous 
history, as has come to our know- 
ledge; and nothing less than his dis- 
tinct affirmation of the fact, is 
necessary to establish it. Mr. G. 
however, being installed in this 
office, it naturally led to intercourse 
with the minister; and, he affirms, 
that not a dav passed in fifteen 
months, in which he was not in com. 
pany with M. Talleyrand. Disgusted 
at the offensive nature of the para- 
graphs he was forced to insert, he 
abandoned this undertaking, and 
acted as agent in law proceedings. 
This also became a source of intelli- 
gence, and he was hereby enabled 
to obtain these official proofs of the 
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despotism prevalent in France, of 
which he adduced many instances in 
a publication lately under our re- 
view. We may be allowed to add, 
that in various instances of Gallick 
profligacy, stated by our author, we 
can vouch, from our own knowledge, 
for his general correctness. He men- 
tions very truly, many names of per- 
sons, not publickly known; and he 
describes places and things with an 
accuracy, which, in our opinion, jus- 
tifies a confidence in his affirmations 
respecting others, on which we have 
not equal means of tracing him. 
The opinion of the Panorama, on 
the causes and cowxsequences of the 
French revolution, needs no repeti- 
tion. The oppressions attendant on 
that convulsion, were of a nature to 
appear incredible, as they were ut- 
terly inconceivable to those who had 
not witnessed them; and we can al- 
most forgive the incredulity of our 
countrymen,* who deny the possi- 
bility of their perpetration. May they 
never be convinced by the horrours 
of experience! This is all the notice 
we shall take of the earlier divisions 
of Mr. Goldsmith’s volume, which 
contains anecdotes of the constituent 
and legislative assemblies, of the 
convention, and the directory. Then 
follow similar communications on 
the life and character of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and his government; 
these introduce his conduct to fo- 
reign powers, particularly to Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Sweden; his preparations for in- 
vading England; his wars on the 
continent, &c. The two appendices 
contain, the first, publick papers; 
the second, characters of the impe- 
rial court, and its grandees. Private 
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scandal is not to our purpose; we 
prefer to direct attention to such ar- 
ticles as more immediately concern 
our country; or have excited, or still 
excite, a lively interest among our 
countrymen. Remarks, at large, 
from us (though we could make 
many additions) would be altogether 
superfluous to our readers. 

Britons, being themselves incapa- 
ble of practising 
seduction, which are the most dan- 
gerous weapons in the hands of our 
enemy, are, with difficulty, convinced 
of the true engines by which they 
themselves are moved. When the 
ruling philosophers sent their propa- 
gandists In swarms to London, very 
few, indeed, of our sober citizens, so 
much as suspected that they kept 
company with agents in French pay. 
When they assembled by knots of 
half dozens at the corners of the 
streets, or ln publick houses, the 
honest, misled auditors never detect- 
ed the spy in the sfreechifer. Yet it is 
notorious, that such means were 
taken to enlighten the publick, and to 
promote reform. They have been 
resorted to since, though not so ex- 
tensively. “I know from authority,” 
says Mr. Goldsmith, “ that no less 
than five hundred military emissaries 
were sent to this country and to Ire- 
land, independently of many secret 
agents.” He further asserts, that 

‘The mission to this country of colonel 
Beauvoisin, was of a more-serious nature 
than any. He was sent here to engage 
persons to assassinate his majesty; and to 
organize a plan for the destruction of our 
naval arsenals at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. He was also sent to ** Surveiller’”’ 
the Comte D’ Artois, who then resided at 
Edinburgh. 

That colonel Beauvoisin had frequent 


* Who, for instance, will believe that count Buffon’s descendant was guillotined by 
Robespierre in 1793, expressly because he was the son of that great naturalist? Yet 
that was the fact. ‘‘ Citizens! remember my name 1s Buffon ”’ were his last words.— 

Had Robespierre reigned three months longer, scarcely a publick literary character 
would have been left in France.—Again, who can credit that thirty four newspapers 
were suppressed by the Directory in one day, and that not only the editors and pro- 
prietors, but that the journeymen printers, also, were transported to Cayenne, and ali 
their presses destroyed? At one period there were near one hundred printing presses 
in safe custody in one anne, at Paris, supposed to be brought from the provinces, as 


well as seized in the metr opolis! 
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conferences with Despard, I am convinced; 
he told it to Tallien in my presence. And 
that Despard was urged to commit the 
crime of rigicide by Buonaparte, in times 
of profound peace, will never be doubted, 
after some facts which I can communicate 
on that subject. 

‘About three months before Despard 
was apprehended, I was sitting in a coffee- 
room with two English gentlemen, ove of 
whom is now in London, and at any ¢ 
ready to confirm this statement; the o” 
is still in France, and, therefore, f cx: 
refer to him; a Frenchman came 
told me in the presence of those ty 
tlemen, ‘ that the Fre nch rovernment had 
laid a plan to have the hing of England 
assassinated, and that he wus to be shat in 
the parki!” 


, 


>“CHne 


Can we now wonder at the com- 
plained of severity in the sentence 
executed on Despard? for, certainly, 
our government knew his instigators 
and thelr connexions, by the same 
means as they procured original 
pfiafiers, from Paris, containing cor- 
respondence of clisaflected jacobins, 
British and Irish. 

The reasons of state for sending 

way Chauvelin, the French ambas- 

sadour, very much to the regret of 
the liberty-boys, have been guessed 
at by only a few. The following 
proof of stage effect, produced by 
French money, may be included 
among those reasons. 


«* A work appeared in this country some 
time ago, entitled, Zhe Meroirs of T'al- 
feyrand, in which the author says, * that 
the French government paid the expenses 
of the English deputies, who were sent 
from this country to Frarce,; in 1792, to 
congratulate the convention on the aboli- 
tion of royalty, and also for the 6,000 pairs 
of shoes which were sent from this coun- 
try to the brave suns-cuiottes of the French 
army.’ 

*'Talleyrand who was the agent, and who 
paid the money for this farce, Aas assured 
me that this statement is true. 

** But not content with these political 
agents, he sent persons over here to entice 
mechanicks to go to France. A great many 
went. They have met with the punishment 
due to them, though not merited from those 
whe infiieted it; for, when the war broke 
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out, they were all of them made prisoners of 
war, and sent to Verdun. 

‘But the great measure of Buonaparte 
was to effect a rebellion in Ireland. Gene. 
ral Russell was employed on this occasion, 
and Mr. Emmett, brother ofthe barrister. 
I know that the latter denied this at his 
trial: but Talso know that Russell, Emmett, 
and « Mr. H—Il—n, a nephew of the for- 
mer, were paid by Frarce. A persos of the 
name of L—-, was employed as the tra- 
veiling agent.” 


Mr. Goldsmith mentions several 
names as implicated in this plot; 
such as the notorious Arthur O’Con- 
nor, Napper Tandy, Dr. Watson, 
and others. 

Buonaparte was justified in saying 
that he “had more friends in En- 
gland than was known or suspect- 
ed.”* Nevertheless, we believe that 
his party was but weak, and would 
not have ‘Bek ted Sue sage in the 
moment of necessity. The delusion 
soon wore off a th e publick; and 
the enthusiasm of animated concur- 
rence in “the sacred duty of insur- 
rection,” was felt only by those into 
whose hands wefghty arguments had 
been commiited. We incline to think 
that Buonaparte was aware of this 
fact; and that as his preparations for 
invading ingland advanced, he learn- 
ed, to his vexation, that the pulse of 
the British nation beat high to meet 
him. The particulars of his plan for 
the conquest of this little island, de- 
serve to be recorded; and especially, 
ifthere be any man who has not duly 
appreciated the Heaven-directed, the 
protecting battle of Trafalgar, for 
him, more peculiarly, we insert Mr. 
G’s account of the scheme and ex- 
pectations of Buonaparte on that 
occasion. 


“One of Buonaparte’s great advantages 
is, that there are a great number of anfbe 
tunate men in France, who, having been 
obliged to quit, their country on account 
of their political opinions, are harnassed 
to the car of that universal usurper. It is 
from a person of this description, a native 
of this country, that I am enabled to give 


* In a conversation with count Markof. 
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the following statement of what passed in 
the camp at Boulogne, just before its ob- 
ject was changed from England to Ger- 
many. 

“‘ There can be no doubt but that Buo- 
naparte never intended the invasion of 
England, without having a large fleet of 
men of war to cover his flotilla. This fleet 
was daily expected about May, or June, 
1805. It was that commanded hy Ville- 
neuve, and which was sent on purpose to 
the West Indies, with no other object ia 
view, than to. induce our ficets to go after 
them. 

*‘ That fleet was to return to Brest, where 
there were twenty-five sail of the line. lt 
has been well ascertained, that the com- 
bined squadrons of France and Spain, 
under the admirals Villeneuve and Gra- 
vina, would have amounted to forty-six 
sail of the line, exclusively of the Brest 
fleet, thus making, together, seventy sail 
of the line, besides a Dutch fleet at the 
Texel, of eight sail of the line, and two 
litty gun ships. 

‘** At this period, already, negotiations 
had commenced with Denmark, FOR THE 
SURRENDER OF HER FLEET TO FRANCE, 
which was to have gone to Cuxhaven, 
from whence Bernadotte’s army, then in 
Hanover, would have been embarked in it. 

“ However, the combined fleets of 
France and Spain did not arrive in Eu- 
rope, until a month after Buonaparte had 
received the intelligence from Russia, 
respecting the triple alliance; and his 
squadron was defeated by admiral Calder. 

‘*L am persuaded, that from that mo- 
ment, which was in July 1805, he had not 
the remotest idea of making the boasted 
descent. 

** The news of admiral Calder having 
met with, and defeated the combined 
squadrons, reached him when he was still 
at Paris; and dJefore he went to Boulogne, 
pour faire la descente / His rage against 
Villeneuve* may be conceived; but it is 
difficult to be expressed. The orders 
given to the admiral had been, that he 
should return to Europe in May. Had this 
taken place, and had Buonaparte been 


~ 


able to collect his fleet in the straits oi 
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Dover, he certainly would have attempted 
the invasion. 

“The naval officers at Boulogne, al- 
ways declared it to be almost impossible 
to reach the English shores; for, it would 
have required four days for all the vessels 
there to work out of the harbour, and to 
form a line; which would have been fifty 
miles; extending from Etaples to Calais. 

* During that time, our different squa- 
drons would nave joined; the army on the 
Huglish shore would have been prepared; 
and there can be no doubt, but that if the 
fieet and flotilla had sailed from the dif- 
ferent points, more than half would have 
been destroyed on that element, which 
has always proved favourable to the arms 
of Britain. 

“The army and flotilla, were, never- 
theless, very formidable. ‘'he former was 
upwards of 200,000 strong, and was to be 
disposed of as follows. There were to 
embark at Boulogne, 100,000 men; at 
Calais, 10,000; at Etaples, 20,000; at Am- 
bleteuse, 20,000: about 50,000 men were 
to be left in and about Boulogne, as » 
corps de réserve; but a stronger corps de 
réserve, of more than 150,000 men, was 
posted en echelon all the way back t: 
Metz, which, no doubt, was intended 
more as an advanced guard against Aus- 
tria. 

*““ The flotilla consisted of about 3,000 
yessels, of three different descriptions. 
The first were the praames: of these there 
were only 40; they had each three masts, 


_ 


and lay very low on the water; they car-. 


ried six thirty-six pounders on each side, 
besides one in the bow and stern. Abou: 
100 men could go in each of these praames 

“‘ Of the second description were the 
canoniers, likewise of three masts, with 
decks; but not of the same formidab) 
size as the praames; they carried six six 
pounders each side; they could carry about 
eighty men each; of this description of 
boats, the amount was 1500. 

“ Vhe remainder was the édateaux 
plats, which could contain about 50 mer 
each; they had, of cousse, no deck, and 
only four small swivels on each side. 

“ There were, besides, a great many 


* Admiral Villeneuve, when he returned to France from this country, was assassi- 
nated, by order of Buonaparte, at Jorlaiz. Four Mamelukes, dressed like gen. 
d’armes, were sent to that place. ‘he admiral had dined with the prefect, and weni 
home to dress to go to the play. When he entered his apartment, these four assassins 
rushed upon him, and strangled him. A report was industriously circulated, that 
Villeneuve destroyed himself, from dread of the vengeance, which he was informed. 
had been expressed against him by the tyrant. This is void of all probability, as he 
could depend on protection from madame Joseph Buonaparte, who was his first 


cousin. 
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Dutch hoys, smacks, and skuits, to con- 
vey cavalry, forage, and stores. The 
general opinion at Boulogne’was, that the 
catamarans would have done a great deal 
of mischief, if ever the mad tyrant had 
sent his cockle shells out to sea. 

** There were also 30,000 men in the 
Texel, under the command of general 
Marmont; and the Irish legion, consisting 
of about 4,000 rencgados, thieves, and 

vagabonds, from all nations, were to be 

embarked at Brest, with 10,000 French 
troops, under the command of general 
Augereau. The Irish officers felt hurt 
at being placed in such a disagreeabte 
Situation, as to be obliged to conduct, 
into their own country, such a motley 
band. 

“There was also attached to the army 
at Boulogne, a corps of guides, to act as 
military interpreters. 

** Buonaparte was furnished with the 
names of all our officers in the army and 
milittea, which he obtained from a Scotch- 
man, whom he sent to this country in 
1804; and who was then, and is now, 
a general of division in the French army. 

* It nfay be depended upon, that Buona- 
parte is as well acquainted with our coast, 
and with every creek and rivulet, as if he 
had been a Kent smuggler all his life. 

**Men of every description, conversant 
in English affairs, or who could speak 
English, were ordered to Boulogne, to as- 
sist him in his farce. 

“A great number of savans, men of 
letters, &c. were ordered also to proceed 
to Boulogne. 

“An English printing press, with the 
stamps [types] were also attached to 
this expedition. 

* Those who were not in Buonaparte’s 
secret, were so confident of success, that 
several persons went down to Boulogne, 
for the purpose of passing with the army, 
to establish banking and commercial 
houses in London; 2nd the French go- 
vernment encouraged them in these ideas. 

* That an active correspondence was 
kept up from the camp at Boulogne with 
persons in England, cannot be denied. 
Boats, with letters and parcels, were 
constantly arriving there trom the En- 
glish coast. 

* It was known, that a special bureau 
was about that time established, at the 
French office for foreign affairs, to keep 
up a direct correspondence with certain 
persons in England. The chief of that 
establishinent, “is an old member of the 
Constitutional Society; and a great friend 
of our leading English reformers. He was 
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one of those, indicted for attempting to 
rescue his friend, Arthur O’Connor, at 
Maidstone.” 

“I beg to call the reader’s particular 
attention to this most important fact.” 


Elsewhere, Mr. G. repeats this 
assertion. 


‘© | have reason to believe, that there 
are some persons in this country, who 
have a direct communication with Buona- 
parte, through his dureau gpécial, esta- 
blished at Paris, for the purpose of main- 
taining a correspondence with the disaf- 
fected in this country.” 


As is well known, the French 
chief quitted the shore of the Bri- 
tish channel for the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube. 

We should fill our columns with 
references, were we to mark those 
numerous places in our work, in 
which we have pointed out the mis- 
chief produced by French connex- 
ions. From the description of Gal- 
lick spies employed in other coun- 
tries, our readers will infer the 
characters of some employed in Bri- 
tain. Mr. G. says, very truly: 


“ The primary and most efficient cause 
of the subjugation of the continent of Eu- 
rope, was the predilection of the higher 
classes at every court for every thing that 
was French; and the politick measure ot 
Buonaparte, is, to foster and promote 
that predilection. The spy is to be found 
in the garb of a FEMALE DANCER, a 
SINGER, ora painter, or even ina friseur; 
who pretend to have had reason to quit 
their country; who insinuate themselves, 
in the humble situation of persons of low 
condition or menial servants, into the con- 


fidence of persons of high rank, and some- 


times prove more useful to their mis- 
sionars, than the most respectable ac- 
credited agent.” 


In like manner, says Mr. G. in 
Russia: 


“The emperour Paul was beset with 
French courtezans [madame Chevalier, 
an actress, and a madame _ Bonneuil} 


and guided by ministers in the pay of 
France. 

“ Knowing Alexander to be very dif- 
fercat from the Macedonian hero of that 
name, Buonaparte made him a present ef 
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a plentiful importation of French actress- 
es, dancers, composers, daubing paint- 
ers, singers, mendicapt authors, milli- 
ners, &c. &e. 

“The Russian noblesse, being in an 
extraordinary degree attached to French 
fopperies, and frivolities, were not back- 
ward in adding to the stock of imperial 
importation.” 


Those only who have never had in- 
formation on the interiour of courts, 
will despise the hint contained in 
these extracts. Could such as disre- 
gard them suffer, alone, we would 
not so incessantly reecho this “ warn- 
ing voice |” 

Mr. G. names, without reserve, 
those pensionaries of Buonaparte, 
in the cabinets of Prussia and Rus- 
sia, by whom their sovereigns re- 
spectively were betrayed. The wily 
Corsican knew, before he quitted 
Paris, that he had organized treach- 
ery, and that he should triumph ! 
What can we think of such sove- 
reigns ! What can they think of the 
duties attached to the office of su- 
preme head of a nation! 

Of the Austrian ministers, he says: 


* Count Philip Cobentzel, as I have 
already observed, was more the minister 
of Buonaparte than of Francis. His trea- 
sons were even known to his own uncle, 
count Louis Cobentzel.* Nevertheless, he 
was allowed to remain in that situation. 
Had count Philip been an honest man, he 
would not have pressed his government 
to attack France before the arrival of the 
Russians. He should also have known, 
and made his government acquainted, that 
Buonaparte, being kept at Boulogne with 
an army in such an unsettled state, their 
impatience producing continual symptoms 
of mutiny, must have been much embar- 
rassed how to act. 

‘“* The officers and men had, in fact, 
begun to turn him into ridicule, and con- 
sider him as a Charlatan, who pretended 
to things beyond his reach, in attempting 
the conquest of England 

“Well might general Mack, when in- 
formed of the approach of Buonaparte’s 
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army to Ulm, exclaim: ‘The Austrian 
cabinet is sold to Buonaparte!—We are 
all betrayed!” 

** The despatch, from which the above 
is an abstract, was absolutely dictated by 
Buonaparte at Boulogne, and sent to Tal- 
leyrand, in Paris, to be given to Cobent- 
zel, by him to be forwarded to Vienna. 

*“‘ But that Buonaparte might be assured 
of the devotion of Cobentzel to his inte- 
rest, gens d’armes, in disguise, were sent 
after the bearer of the despatch, who hap- 
pened to be a secretary of the Austrian 
legation. His papers were opened and 
examined, and he was allowed to proceed, 
the robbers contenting themselves with his 
purse and his watch.”t 


On this ministerial treason, Mr. 
Goldsmith founds an exculpation of 
general Mack, who was, he thinks, 
rather betrayed, than a traitor him- 
self. 

Of the Neapolitan minister at 
Paris, the marquis de Gallo, Mr. G. 
says: 


*“‘This vile traitor had been for some 
years, one of Buonaparte’s spies in Paris. 
His business was, to report to him what 
passed at the diplomatick dinners, &c: 
For this honourable service he received 
6,000 livres per month, from the cassette 
of Buonaparte. In further reward for his 
treason, when Joseph Napoleon Buona- 
parte became king of Naples, he was ap- 
pointed minister for foreign affairs; and 
he now holds the same situation under 
Murat.” 


Mr. G. asserts that count Haug- 
witz, the Prussian minister, with his 
secretary, M. Lombard, was long in 
Buonaparte’s pay. It is well known 
that the king of Prussia received 
from France a subsidy of one million 
of rix-dollars { 200,000/.] as the price 
of his, neutrality. Buonaparte and 
Talleyrand have said that he, also, 
received money from the allies, as 
payment for his remaining neuter. 
So that he plundered both parties— 
to what purpose? To be plundered 
infinitely more severely; and to en- 


* Shortly before the last Austrian war, count Louis, then minister for foreign affairs, 
died of poison. No doubt it was effected by French agents. 

¢ This is a very convenient thing for the French gens d’armes employed upon such 
errands; for, to make it appear that the diplomatick robbery was effected by ordinary 
thieves, they are always ordered to piunder those they stop. Our messenger, Wagstaff, 
was robbed of his Watch and 200 louis d’ors. 
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duré the loss, unpitied; for, who 
can pity him? The fear of losing 
this subsidy, and when it was sus- 
pended, the hope of. regaining it, 
acted but too powerfully on the im: 
agination of the successour of the 
wise Frederick. How bitterly does 
he now regret his tergiversation ! 
I'rom a_ subsidized king, a bribed 
minister of state, a corrupt secre- 
tary, French jacobin maxims cur- 
rent among the army, and infidel 
principles triumphant in the pa- 
Jace, what could be expected, but 
what our eyes behold? 

The craft employed by Buona- 
parte, in pensioning the post-mas- 
ters in Germany, the thieves, rob- 
bers, and house-breakers, found and 
associated in his schemes, or sent 
and employed under his directions; 
the forgeries, the assaults, the mur- 
ders, perpetrated by his authority 
and orders, are detailed in part by 
Mr. G. He knows but a small 
portion of them; and he has not told 
all he knows. We hope, that what 
he has said will have due influence 
on his countrymen; for, we again re- 
peat it, such barbarities being un- 
heard of in our island, they will ob- 
tain but a limited credence among 
us.—These we must pass; yet, an 
instance in which a British pleni- 
potentiary was concerned, may de- 
mand insertion, The truth of the 
i2ct, we suppose,,may be undeni- 
ably ascertained by evidence now 
obtainable at home. 


‘‘One day, when lord ‘Lauderdale was 
dining at Mr. Champagny’s, the police 
went to his lodgings, and examined his 
drawers and papers!** 

«‘ Shortly before his lordship /eft Paris, 
it was the intention of Buonaparte to have 
him arrested; and, in order to ascertain 
what effect such a proceeding would 
have on the Parisians, he ordered an ar- 
ticle to be inserted in the Gazetie de 
France, stating, that lord Lauderdale 
was going to reside at the country house 
of the governour of Paris, Junot, for the 
benefit of his health ! 
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“ Evéry creature in Parts, concludéd 
that this was the wvant coureur of the ar- 
rest of the English ambassadour. Some 
asked Junot, whether the fact announced 
was true? others asked him, whether he 
was to bécome the jailor of lord Lauder- 
dale? The thing became the subject of 
much conversation in Paris, and it was 
not thought prudent to carry it immedi- 
ately into execution: but when his lord- 
Ship feft Paris, orders were received from 
Buonaparte, who had then already set off 
for Germany, to arrest his lordship and 
his sunte. Fouche contrived, that the or- 
ders to. be sent to Boulogne for that pur- 
pose, by the telegraph, should not be com- 
municated till lord Lauderdale had al- 
ready embarked. Thus, Fouche, on this 
occasion, saved his master’s reputation.” 


Nor was this the only instance in 
which the reputation of the empe- 
rour and king has been beholden to 
his instrument Fouche. (Now ex- 
iled from his post and in disgrace.) 


“Not long since, Buonaparte, in one 
of his paroxysms, ‘declared the Prussian 
minister, De Stein, to be outlawed, and 
orderéd him to be shot, if ever he should 
be met by French, troops, In this insane 
decree were included, Messrs., Louis 
Cobentzel and De Stadion, the Austrian 
ministers; M. De Marcoff, the ex Rus- 
sian ambassadour; and Mr. Canning. 
Whoever should kill the latter, the de- 
cree said, would deserve well of humani- 
ty, and that he should be rewarded by, an 
estate in France! However, Fouche com- 
bated, with all his might, against such 
mad and unheard of proceedings; there- 
fore, when his imperial majesty’s anger 
was abated, M. De Stein remained the 
only outlaw. The decree against the 
others was never promulgated.” 


The secret treaty of Tilsit has 
been the subject of much political 
speculation. Scarcely any complete 
cofiies of it are abroad. The purport 
of it, with its intentions and its effects, 
are understood; but the terms in which 
they are expressed have been ob- 
tained by few. As Panoramists, we 
know by what person, and by what 
means, and at what price ome copy 
of this instrument was obtained; but, 
we never saw a transcript of the 


* A person, who was employed on that business, told it to me, in the presence of 
Mr. Paul Benficld, after lord Lauderdale left Paris. 
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HISTORY OF THE CABINET OF BUONAPARTE. 


treaty, purporting to be entire. Mr. 
G. gives the following, as its con- 
tents. We incline to think, that he 
also, has seen an incomplete trans- 
cript. 


* In addition to this publick treaty, a 
separate treaty was signed between 
France and Russia, which is very little 
Known, and which I now communicate as 
an authentick state paper.* 


* Secret Treaty of Tilsit. 

‘* Article 1. Russia to take possession 
of Turkey in Europe, and to pursue her 
conquests in Asia as far as she thinks 
proper. 

* 2. The dynasty of the Bourbons in Spain, 
and of the Braganza family in Portugal, 
shall cease to exist; a prince of the blood 
of Buonaparte’s family shall be invested 
with the crown of those kingdoms. 

** 3. The temporal authority of the pope 
to cease, and Rome and her dependencies 
to ‘be annexed to the kingdom of Italy. 

** 4, Russia engages to assist France with 
her marine for the conquest of Gibraltar. 

“ 5. The towns in Africa, such as Tunis, 
Algiers, &c. to be taken possession of by 
the French, and at a general peace, all 
conquests which might have been made 
by the French in Africa during the war, 
are to be given as indemnities to the 
king's of Sardinia and Sicily. 

‘** 6. Malta to be possessed by the French, 
and no peace ever to be made with En- 
gland, unless that island be ceded to France. 

“7. Egypt also to be occupied by the 
French. 

** 8. Vessels belonging to the following 
powers only, shall be permitted to navi- 
gate in the Mediterranean, viz. French, 
fiussian, Spanish and Italian; all others to 
he excluded. 

“« 9, Denmark to be indemnified in the 
North of Germany, and by the Hanse 
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Towns, provided she consents to give up 
her fleet to France.t 

** 10. Their majesties of Russia and 
France will endeavour to come to some 
arrangement, that no power shall in fu- 
ture be permitted to send merchant ships 
to sea, unless they have a certain number 
of ships of war.+ 

“* This treaty was signed by prince 
Kourakin, and prince ‘Talleyrand.” 


Mr. Goldsmith seems to excuse, 
and even to pity Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain, for his venturing himself 
into the power of Buonaparte. Now 
we know, that his sister, the princess 
of Brazil, sent him expressly, and in 
the most confidential manner, a copy 
of this treaty, with particular obser- 
vations on that part of it, which an- 
nounced the impending destruction 
of the Spanish and Portuguese sove- 
reigns. He ought to have been con- 
vinced, as effectually as that family 
was, which deluded the agents of 
Buonaparte, and in spite of their ut- 
most efforts of fraud and force, 
found safety in flight. 

But, the intention of dethroning 
the royal family of Spain, was no 
new conception. It was, in all pro- 
bability, meditated from the time 
when Buonaparte proposed to found 
anew dynasty; and the first overt 
act to that purpose, was, if we rightly 
conjecture, the offer made to Louis 
XVIII. to resign his claim to the 
crown of France. 


“I was particularly intimate with Mr. 
Esquerdo,§ who was the grand faiseur 
of that unnatural affair, and who signed, 
on the part of Spain, the treaty of the par- 


* The publick cannot expect from me, that I should inform them how, and by whut 
means 1 was put in possession of that important document; however, in that quarter 
where it was necessary to substantiate my assertion by proof, I have found no 


hesitation in doing it. 


¢ See my last publication, in which there are some facts relating to the intentions of 
France, with respect to the Danish fleet; and I must here observe, that whilst Buona- 
parte was thus holding out to Denmark indemnities in the North of Germany, Murat 
was sent on a mission to the king of Sweden, who was then in Pomerania, offering 
Norway to his Swedish majesty, if he would make a peace with France! 

+ By such an arrangement, the ports of Prussia, Mecklenburgh, Oldenburgh, the 
Hanse Towns, and several otuers, must be governed by some of the leading maritime 


powers in Europe. 
§ Mr. D’E 


uerdo was the son of a hair-dresser in Saragossa; his father was much 


‘iked. in the family of the count Fuentes, of that town, who also bore the Neapolitan 
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tition of Portugal. From that gentleman 
I learned, that the dethronement of the 
king of Spain had been long meditated by 
Buonaparte; that it was at first communi- 
cated to the Spanish minister at Paris, 
le chevalier d’Azara, who immediately re- 
jected all kind of further communication 
on this subject. The consequence was, 
that, in twenty-four hours after, Mr. 
@’Azara was poisoned, in time to prevent 
him from informing his court what had 
been intimated to him by Buonaparte. 

** Buonaparte, however, became, lat- 
terly, very much dissatisfied with him 
[ Esquerdo] and told him, about eighteen 
months ago, in the presence of all his 
ministers, that he deserved to be hanged 





for the false statement which he had made 


about the publick opinion in Spain, which 
H.squerdo had represented as favoura- 
ble to the French. Since I have been in 
‘ngland, I have seen an account in the 
newspapers, that Mr. Esquerdo was 
brought to Paris, in irons, from Madrid, 
accused of high treason.” 


From these specimens our read- 
ers will easily form an opinion on 
Mr. Goldsmith’s book. We _ pur- 
posely refrain from noticing much 
that many will deem interesting. If 
it be asked what is the situation of 
France under this man’s govern- 
ment? Mr. G. replies, commerce 
there is none; manufactures are 
very limited; the grapes rot on the 
vines, yet excise duty is paid for 
the wine they should make; esfion- 
nage is multiplied ad infinitum; pri- 
sons are more numerous than ever; 
moutons are still employed; the tor- 
ture is still used; conscripts are de- 
manded in greater numbers than 
the law allows; there are no wound- 
ed, or mutilated soldiers in France; 
if rendered unserviceable, they are 
slain outright. Suchis the profitable 
exchange made by France, of the 
Bourbons for the Buonapartes! at 
the expense of —, but who can 
calculate at what expense ? 

A word on the appendix, con- 
taining Mr. G.’s opinions on the 
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imperial family, must conclude this 
article. The princes, and jprincess- 
es, are bad enough, and too dad; 
but are closely followed by the reat 
officers of honour, who compose the 
court. Nevertheless, Mr. G. ac- 
knowledges exceptions. He even, 
somewhat to our surprise, has re- 
lieved the character of Fouche from 
some of the dark shades in which 
it is usually drawn; and he finds, 
here and there, a marshal, or a 
general, not void of good qualities. 
Even among the Buonapartes. he 
describes Joseph, king of Spain, 
“the eldest of the family, as being 
of a very peaceable, mild disposi- 
tion. He is a very domestick man, a 
good father, a good husband, and 
the poor man’s friend.” Lucien is 
a man of considerable talents, has 
read much, and has cultivated his 
mind. He is of a very independent 
mind, and will not implicitly receive 
a command from his brother. Napo- 
leon knows that Lucien does not en- 
tertain any high opinion of his ta- 
lents;” we add, nor of “his star; 
for, we know from good authority, 
that Lucien has foretold him his 
doom; and wil net be exalted, 
dreading the contingent fall. *“ Louis 
Buonaparte,” says Mr. G. “is a good, 
honest, well-meaning young man.” 
He affirms also, that he was highly 
approved of, as a sovereign, in Hol- 
land. We all know the consequence. 
As to the dadies of the family, Mr. 
G. calls them in plain terms 
But, we promised to avoid ferson- 
alities: and therefore, refer to the 
volume, those who are curious on 
the reneral attractions of these frub- 
lick personages. We are happy to 
have it in our power, to escape 
from closer contemplation of this 
den of imperial banditti; this sink of 
Corsican corruption. 





title of prince Pignatelli. That nobleman gave young Esquerdo a good education, and 
he certainly proved to be a man of talents. In the course of time, he was introduced 
to court, where he became a great favourite, not only with the king and queen, 
but with the prince of peace. 
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THE HERMIT.—AUTUMNAL EVE 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


The Hermit, with other Poems. 


WHY will young men waste their 
time, money, pen, ink, and paper, in 
writing and printing such verses as 
these which follow. It were absurd 
to call them poetry. 


“SONG. TO THE NEW YEAR. [1810]. 
** Now the blithe and buxom year, 
Comes lightly tripping once again, 
Enubdilous, and free from rain; 
Doubly welcome doth appear.” 
Has this youth no parent, no tu- 
tor, no friend! The following is in- 
tended for witealas! alas! 


By Richard Hatt. 12mo. Price 5s. 1810. 


** Says a pin to a needle, 

You’r blessed with an eye, 

Chloe’s charms to descry, 

And pressed by her fingers you fly. 
To the pin, says the needle, 

Its true that I’m blessed with an eye, 

Chloe’s charms to descry, 

And pressed by her fingers I fly. 
But happier you 

With a head on her bosom to lie.” 


The young gentleman’s 
forsooth, is 
Head ¢ 


nanie, 
ffat.—Where is the 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Soirdes d’ Automne, &e. i. e. Autumnal Evenings, or Vice punished and Virtue reward 


ed. For the Instruction of Youth and the Use of Schuols. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 1810. 

THE introductory dialogues, with 
which this work commences, are 
rather dull and superfluous, and 
seem to be written merely in imita- 
tion of madame de Genlis’s Veillées 
du Chateau; but Mile. Bertholet has 
told the history of Joseph and his 
brethren, in a very animated and in- 
teresting manner. She appears, 
however, to think that a love story 
is indispensable to the effect of a 
tale; and she has accordingly, height- 
ened the picture of Joseph’s gricf 
at his banishment from his father, 
by describing him as being torn also 
from the amiable Semira, at the very 
moment when Hymen prepared to 
crown their mutual love. Perhaps, 
in strict critical severity, we shouid 
ebject to the mention of Hymmen’s 
pagan name among these pious 
Israelites. At any rate, this introduc- 
tion of a fictitious fair one, causes 
improbabilities, while it lessens Jo- 
seph’s merit in resisting the blan- 
dishments of Zora; so that, instead 
ef appearing asthe triumphant ser- 
vant of God, he becomes a mere 
faithful Corydon to the amiable Se- 
mira. A story, which his already 


By Mile. G. Berthole. 


been related in history, or in holy 
writ, should not be altered, even if 
it may be amplified; and, therefore, 
we hesitate in commending the 
writer for having softened the cha- 


racter of Potiphar’s wife. Instead of 


the recorded evztreaty, the Zora oi 
the present performance only takes 
hold of Joseph’s garment, in order 
to tell him that he is made free; 
while he is so fearful of temptation 
that he will not stay to hear her. 
His coat of many colours is also 
changed into a wedding robe, woven 
by Semira. 

We must have been, “ like Niobe, 
all tears,” to have sympathized in 
the numerous weepings of Joseph 
and his brethren; and we suspect 
that the writer has fallen into this 
sentimental errour, by endeavouring 
to copy the style of Gesner, instead 
of trusting to her own. Her lan- 
guage, however, is pure and elega nt; 
the incidents which she imagines 


are, generally, probable and pleas. 
ing; and the whole composition 
secms to be judiciously adapted te 
its professed end—*“ the amusement 
and instruction of youth.” 
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ON SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF 


‘*T have much to say in behalf of that Falstatl—Henry IV. Part 1, Act 2, Scene 4. 


IF ever genius “held the mirror 
up to nature,” it surely was in the 
production of this character. He is 
a personage the best known, the most 
conspicuous, and the most original 
in all the compositions of Shak- 
speare, or of any of our other dra- 
matick writers. The critick who 
delights in the motes that trouble 
the mind’s eye, and in the search 
after difficulties which admit not of 
a solution, may find a wide ficld for 
his lucubrations in that important 
question: “ What gave rise to that 
admirable character ?”’ and to him we 
leave the decision of a point equally 
important, namely: Whether the 
name of Oldcastic was that which 
was first assigned to him by his il- 
‘ustrious godfather, the poet? For 
my own part, “Davus sum, non 
(Edipus. ” Heaven avert such dis- 
quisitions from an epistolary quill! 
Those who are not thorough-bred 
black letter dogs, may content them- 
selves with the account left us by 
the profound and erudite “ Master 
Robert Shallow, justice of the peace 
and coram,” that he had been page 
to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk; but as we believe little to be 
known of his birth, parentage, and 
education, we may, without regret, 
leave such considerations to the de- 
scendents of Aristarchus. 

To reduce the conduct of man- 
kind to some fixed principles, and 
to bring the thousand shades of hu- 


nian character to one standard, has 
long since occupied men of specu. 
Jutive habits and confined experience. 
Every one, however, who has exa- 
mined his own actions, and their re- 
spective motives, can readily per: 
ceive that the aim of such theorists 
is a shadow of their own creating; 
and that they are, as Falstaff himself 
expresses it, “ essentially mad with- 
out seeming so.” Can it be any 
thing but infatuation, to endeavour 
to prescribe limits to that which is 
ever changing, and to fix the most 
volatile of all things? What natural- 
ists affirm of a certain species of 
shells, that there are not two alike, 
may be, in an unqualified manner, 
asserted of the characters of men. 
The reason of this must be, that the 
infinite number of impressions from 
contingent and external circum- 
stances, which tend more immedi- 
ately to constitute individual charac- 
ter, cannot be the same in any two 
possible instances. 

These remarks are fully piney oe 
in the character before Shak- 
speare, whose Rome By, was de- 
rived from that infallible source, the 
page of Nature, had not studied it 
so much in vain, as to be ignorant 
of the principal feature in it—that 
“foolish, compounded clay, man.” 
Falstaff is represented by him, as 
tecming with the striking and pre- 
valent imperfections of his fellow 
creatures; though they are so well 
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adjusted and proportioned, as not to 
“outstep the modesty of nature,” or 
10 injure the whole. It is this com- 
bination of features, this composition 
of parts, which in poetry, as well as 
in the fine arts, displays the 
master. Where there 
exists in the character some leading 
trait, or passion, to which all other 
affections are subordinate, the task 
is far less difficult to execute; since 
we have, as it were, a centre given 
io which inferiour principles of ac- 
tlon converge. Hence, the hero of 
a play, to whom the poet has assign- 
ed some simple object, which must 
affect every source of conduct, may 
be a character really much easier to 
delineate, than one whose part ap- 
pearsto be of secondary consequence. 
lago evinces morc labour and genius 
than Othello; and Shylock than An- 
tonio. In the same manner, Falstaff 


other 


alents of a 
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exhibits the talents of the poet more 
than any other personage introduced. 
It may here be observed, that histo- 
ry, unless very remote and obscure, 
must cramp the faculties of the poet, 
and confine his range of invention 
As it was often the fate of Shak- 
speare, to have no other model than 
the stiff forms afforded by the pencil 
of the historian, or frequently the 
bare outline of the annalist, so he 
ever considered them, (as, to the 
poet, they certainly should be) asthe 
basis on which imagination is at 
liberty to raise a splendid superstrue- 
ture. It is from this consideration 
that we learn to estimate the merit 
of Shakspeare in his historical plays; 
some of which show how much may 
be done by the poet, even where the 
subject and its particulars are nel- 
ther distant nor obscure. 


he LL TLL TE IES 





“An Account of King Charles II.d’s Escape from the Battle of Worcester, till his 


landing in France, dictated to Samuel Pepys, esq. 


(Secretary of the Admiralty) 


by the King himself; at the request of the Duke of York, taken down in short 
Hand by Mr. Pepys, on Sunday, October 3d, and Tuesday, October 5th, 1680, and 


afterwards transcribed by him at length.” 


| The following Narrative is copied from 
one taken from the original manuscript, 
in Mr. Pepys’s library, given to Magda- 
len college, in Cambridge. ] 

AFTER that the battle was so 
absolutely lost as to be beyond hope 
of recovery, I began to think of the 
best way of saving myself; and the 
first thought that came into my 
head, was, that if I possibly could, I 
would get to London as soon, if not 
sooner, than the news of our defeat 
could get there: and it being near 
dark, I talked with some, especially 
with my lord Rochester (then Wil- 
mot) about their opinions; which 
would be the best way for me to 
escape, it being impossible, as | 
thought, to get back into Scotland. 
1 found them mightily distracted, 
and their opinions different very 


much of the possibility of getting to 
Scotland, but not one agreeing with 
Vou. Iv 3 F 


ourselves 


mine for going to London, saving 
my lord Wilmot; and the truth is, 
I did not impart my design of going 
to London to any but my lord, Wil- 
mot. But we had such a number of 
beaten men with us (of the horse) 
that I strove, as soon as ever it was 
dark, to get from them; and though 
I could not get them to stand by me 
against the enemy, I could not get 
rid of them, now I had a mind to it. 

So we (that is my I¢ duke of 
Buck™, Luderdale, Derby, Wilmot, 
Tom Blake, duke Darcy, and se- 
veral others of my servaims) went 
along northward towards Scotland; 
and at last we got about sixty that 
were gentlemen and officers, and 
slipt away out of the ee road that 
goes to Lancashire, and kept on to 
the right hand, letting all the beaten 
men go along the great road. And 
not knowing very well 
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which way to go, for it was then too 
late for us to get to London on 
horseback, riding then directly for 
it, nor could we do it, because there 
was yet many people of quality with 
us, that I cowd not get rid of. So 
we rode through a town short of 
Woolyerhampton, between that and 
Worcester, and went through. There 
being a troop of the enemy’s there 
that night, we rode very quictly 
through the town, they having no- 
body to watch, nor they suspecting 
iis no more than we did them, which 
{ learnt afterwards from a country 
fellow. We went that night about 
twenty-five miles, to a place called 


White Lady, hard by Yong Castle, 
by the advice of Mr. Gi fford, where 
we stopt and got some little re- 


freshment of bread and cheese, such 
as we could get, it being just be- 
ginning to be day. This White 
Lady’s was a private house that 
Mr. Gifford, who was a Shropshire 
man, had told me belonged to ho- 
nest people that lived thereabouts, 
and just as we came thither, there 
came in a country fellow that told 
us, there was 3000 of our horse 
hard by Tong Castle, upon the 
heath, all in disorder, under David 
Lesely, and some other of the gene- 
val officers; upon which, some of the 
people of quality that were with 
ime, were very anxious that I should 
go to him, and endeavour to get 
into Scotland, which I thought was 
absolutely impossible, knowing very 
well that the country would all rise 
upon us, and that the men who had 
deserted me, when they were in 
good order, w@ not stand to me 
when they had been beaten This 
made me take the 
puting myself into disguise, and 
endeavouring to get on foot to Lon- 
don in a country fellow’s habbit, with 
a pair of ordinary gray cloth breeches, 
and lethern doublet, and a green jer- 


kin, which I took in the house of 


White Ladies. | also cut my hair 
very short, and flung my cloths into 
a privy house, that nobody might 
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see that any body had been strip. 
ping themselves. [T acquainted none 
with my resolution of xoing to Lon- 
dou but my l’¢ W ilmot, they all de- 
sireine me not to acquaint them 
what I intended to do, because th: y 
knew not what they might be forced 
to coniess; on which consideration, 
they all with one 
to tell them what J intended to do; 
(so all the persons of quality, and 
officers, who were with me, excep' 

my 1’¢ Wilmot, with whom a plac: 

was agreed upon for metting at Lon 

don, if we escap’d, and who en- 
deavoured to go on horseback, in 
regard, as I think, of his being too 
big to go on foot) were resolved te 
eo and join the 3000 horse, thinking 

to get amny with them to Scottland. 

But as | did before believe, the y wert 

not marched more than six, after 
they got to them, but they were 
routed by a single troop ot horse, 
which shews my opinion was not 
wrong in not sticking to men who 
had run away. As soon as I was 
disguised, I took with me a country 
fellow, whose name was Rich’4 Pen 

derell, whom Mr. Gifford had un- 
dertaken to answer for to be an ho- 
nest man; he was a Roman Catholick, 
and I chose to trust them, because 
I knew they had hiding holes for 
priests, that ‘I thought I might make 
use of in case of “need. I was no 
sooner gone (but the next morning 
after the battle, and broad day) out 
of y’* house with this country fel- 
low, but being in a great wood, I 
set myself at the edge of the wood, 
near the highway, that was there the 
better to see who came after us, 
and wether they made any search 
after the runaways; I immediately 
saw a troop of horse coming by, 
which I conceived to be the same 
troop that broak our 3000 horse. 
But it “a not look like a troop of 
the army’s but of the militia, for the 
fellow de hse it did not look at all 
like a soldier. In the wood I stayed 
all day, without meat or drink, and 


1 
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by great good fortune it rained ai! 
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the time, which hindered them, as I 
believe, from coming into the wood 
to search for men that might be fled 
thither; and one thing is remarkable 
enough, that those with whom I have 
since spoke of them that joined 
with the horse upon the heath, did 
Say, that it rained little or nothing 
with them all the day, but only in 
the wood where I was, this contri- 
buting to my safety. As I was in 
the wood, I talked with the fellow 
about going to London, and asking 
him many questions about what 
velntliemen he knew, I did not find 
that he knew any one of quality in 
the way towards London; and y’ 
truth is, my mind changed as I lay 


in the wood, as [ resolv’d to think ot 


another way of making my escape, 
which was to geet over the Severn, 
into Wales, and get either to Swan- 
sea, or some other of the sea-port 
towns, that I knew had commerce 
with France, to the end that I might 
met over that way, as being a way 
that I thought none would suspect 
my taking; besides that, I remem- 
ber several honest gentlemen that 
were of my acquaintance in Wales. 
So that night, as soon as it was 
dark, Rich’¢ Penderell and I took 
eur journey on foot towards the 
Severn, intending to pass over at a 
ferry half way betweet n Shrewsberry 
and Bridnorth; but as we wer 

voing in the night, we came “a a 
mil, where I heard some people 
talking (mem ’¢ that I had got some 
bread nel cheese the night betore at 
one of the Penderell’s house s, I not 
going in) and as we conceived it 
was about twelve or one o’clock at 
night, and the country fellow de- 
sired me not to answer if any b¢ ody 
should ask me any questions, be- 


cause I had not got the accent of 


the country, but as we came to the 
mill, we c’4 see the miller, as I be- 
lieve, sitting at the mill-door, he 


being in white cloths; it being a 
very dark night, he call’d out: Who 
goes there, upon which R’4 Pende- 
going 


rell answered, Neighbours 


home, or some such like words; 
whereupon the miller cried out, i: 
you be neighbours stand, or cise V’}] 
knock you down; upon which, we 
believing there was company in the 
house, y© fellow bid me follow him 
close, and he run to a gate that 
went up a dirty lane, up a hill, and 
opening the gate, the miller cried 
out, Rogues, rogues, and thereupon 
some men came out of the mill 
after us, who I believe were so}- 
diers. So we fell a ranning, both of 
us up the lane, as long as we c'4 
run, it being very deep and very 
dirty, till at last 1 bid him leap over 
a hedge and lye still, to hear if any 
body followed us, which we did, 
and continued lying down upon the 
ground about half an hour, when 
hearing nobody come, we continued 
our way over to the village upon 
the Severn, where the fellow told 
me there was an honest gentleman, 
one Mr. Woolf lived in that town, 
where I might be in great satety, 
for that he had hiding holes for 
priests. But I c* not go on till I 
knew a little of his mind, wether he 
w'* receive so dangerous a guest as 
me, and therefore stayed in a field 
under a hedge, by a great tree, 
connnanding him not te say lt was 
I, but only toask Mr. Woolt wethe: 
he w' receive an neti sh gentle- 
man, a person of quali ity, to hide 
him ali the next day, till we c™ tra- 
ve] again by night, for [ durst not go 
but by night, My. Wooli, when the 
country fellow had told him that it 
was one that had escaped from the 
battle of Worcester, said, that for his 
part it was so dangerous a thing to 
harbour any body that was known, 
that he w@ not venture his neck for 
any man, unless it was for the king 
himself; upon which R’4 Penderell 
very indiscreetly, 
leave, told him it was I, upon which 
Mr. Woolf reply’d, he sh’? be very 
elad to venture all he had in the 
world to secure me. Upon which 
R* Penderell came and told me 
what he had dene, at which I was 4 


and without my 
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little troubled, but then there was no 
remedy, the day being just coming 
on, and I must either venture that, 
or run some greater danger. So I 
came into the house a back way, 
where I found Mr. Woolf, an old 
gentleman, who told me he was 
very sorry to see me there, because 
there was two company’s of the 
militia foot at that time in arms in 
the town, and keept a guard at the 
ferry, to examine every body that 
came that way, in expectation of 
catching some that might be making 
their escape that way, and that he 
durst not put me into any of the 
hiding holes of his house, because 
they had been discovered, and con- 
sequently if any search sh’ be made, 
they w™4 certainly repair to those 
holes; and that therefore, I had no 
other way of security, but to go into 
his barn, and there. lye behind his 
corn and hay. So after he had given 
us some cold meat, that was ready, 
we, without making any bustle in 
the house, went and lay in the barn 
all the next day; when, towards 
evening, his son, who had been a 
prisoner at Shrewsberry, an honest 
man, who had been released and 
came home to his father’s house, 
and as soon as eyer it began to be a 
little darkish, Mr. Woolf and his 
son brought us some meat into the 
barn, and there we discoursed with 
them wether we might safely get 
over the Severn into Wales, which 
they advised me by no means to 
venture upon, because of the strict 
euards that were kept all along th 

Severn, where any passage c’¢ w 
found, for preventing any body’s 
escaping that way into Wales. Up- 
on which, I took a resolution of 
going that night the same way back 
again to Penderell’s house, where I 
knew I sh’ hear some news what 
was become of my I¢ Wilmot, and 
resolved again upon going to Lon- 
don. So we set out as soon as it was 
dark, but as we came by the mili 
again, we had no mind to be ques- 
tioned a second time there, and 


therefore asking R’ Penderell if 
he could swim or no, and how deep 
the river was, he told me it was a 
scurvy river, not easy to be passed 
in all places, and that he co’ not 
swim. So I told him that y® river, 
being but a litde one, I w4 under- 
take to help him over, upon which 
we went over some closes to the 
river side, and entering the river 
lirst to see wether I myself c4 
so over, who knew how to swim, 
found it was but a little above ee 
middle, and thereupon taking Rich’ 

Penderell by the hand, I helped 
him over. Which being done, we 

went on our way to one of the Pen- 
derells brother’s (his house being 
not far from White Ladies) whe 
had been guide to my I’ Wilmot, 
and we believed by that time might 
be come back again. For myI’é 
Wilmot intended to go to London 
upon his own horse. When I came 
to this house, I inquired where my 
4 Wilmot was, it being now to- 
wards morning, and having traveled 
these two nights on foot. Pende- 
rell’s brother told me, he had con- 
ducted him to a very honest gentle- 
man’s house, one Mr. Whitgrave’s, 
not far from Wooclverhampton, a 
Roman Catholick; lasked him what 
news, he told me there was one 
major Carles in the house, who was 
that country man, whom I knowing, 
he having been a major in our 
army, and having made “his escape 
thither, a Roman Catholick alan, I 
sent for him into the room were I 
was, and consulting him what we 
sh’¢ do the next day, he: told me, 
that it w’¢ be dangerous for me ei- 
ther to stay in that house, or to go 
into the wood (there being a great 


~wood hard by Boscobell) that he 


knew but one way how to pass the 
next day, and that was, to get up 
into a great oak in a pretty plain 
place, where we might see round 
about us, for the enemy w“ cer- 


tainly search all the wood for people 
that had made their escape. Which 
proposition of his, | approying, we 
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(that is to say Carles and I went and 
carried up some victualls, for the 
whele day, viz. some bread, cheese, 
and small beer, and nothing else) 
and got up into a great oak that had 
been lopt some three or four years 
ago, and being grown out again 
very bushy and thick, co not be 
seen thro’, ana here we stay’d all 
the day; and I having in the mean 


time sent Pendevell’s. brother to 
Mr. Whitgrave’s. to know wether 
my I’4 Wilmot there or no, and 
had word bro’t ne that night that 
my 14 was there; that there was a 
very secure in@ ~=hoie in Mr. 
Whitgrave s ind that he de- 
sired me te hither to him. 
(Memo: in bis we were 
m the tre Idi ing up 
anel < | mn the thickest of the 
wor 1g r persons that 
had es claug them now 
and then ut of the wood. 
That nieht, Rich’4 Penderell and I 
Vir. Whitgrave’s, about 

miles off, where I found the 
gentieman of the house and an old 


erandmother of his, and father 
Hudleston, who had then the care 
of bringing up two young gentle- 
men, who {I think were sir John 
Preston and his brother, they being 
boys. Here I spoke with my I’4 
Wilmot, and sent him away to Col. 
Lanes, about five or six miles off, 
to see what means c’! be found‘for 
my escaping towards London; who 
told my 1’¢, after some consultation 
thereon, that he had a sister that 
had a very fair pretence for going 
hard by Bristol to a cousin of her’s, 
that was married to one Mr. Nor- 
ton, who lived two or three miles 
beyond Bristol, on the Somerset- 
shire side, and she might carry me 
there as her man, and from Bristol 
I might find shipping to get out of 
England. So the next night I went 
away to Col. Lanes, where I changed 
my cloths into a little better habbit, 
like a serving man, being a kind of 
eray cloth suit, and the next day 
Mrs. Lane and I took cur journey 
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towards Bristol, resolving to lye 

a place called Long M: gina in - 
vale of Evesham. But we had not 
gone two hours on our way, but 
y° mare I rode on cast a shoe, so we 
were forced to ride to get another 
shoe at a scattering village whose 
name begins with something like 
Long , and as I was holding 
my horses foot, I asked y* smith 
What news? he told me there was 
no news since that good news (that 
he knew of) of y’® beating those 
rogues the Scots. I asked him 
Were there none of the English 
taken that joined with y’e Scots? 
he answered, That he did not hear 
that that rogue Charles Stuart was 
taken, but some of the others were 
taken, but not Charles Stuart. J 
told him that if that rogue was 
taken, he deserved to be hanged 
more than all the rest, for bringing 
in the Scots. Upon which he said, | 
spoke like an honest man; and so 
we parted. Here it is to be noticed, 
that we had in company with us 
Mrs. Lane’s sister, who was married 
to one Mr. . she being then 
going to my 1" Pagett’s, hard by 
Windsor, so we were to part, as ac- 
ordingly we di, at Stratford upon 
on. 

WBut a mile before we came there, 
wG@ espied upon y’* way a troop of 
horse, whose riders were alighted, 
and their horses eating some grass 
by the way-side, straying there, as | 
thought, while their muster-master 
was providing their quarters. Mrs. 
Lane’s sister’s husband, who went 
along with us as far as Stratford, 
secing this treop of horse just in 
our way, said, that for his part he 
would not go by them, for he had 
becn once or twicc beaten by some 
of the parlim* soldicrs, and he w’¢ 
not run the venture again; I hearing 
him say so, beg’y Mrs+ ‘Lane, softly 
in her ear, that we ml not turn 
back but go on, for thatthe enemy 
w”™ certainly send after us to in- 
quire who we were, if they sh’ see 
us return. But all she c’4 say in the 
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world w”™ not do, but her brother- 
in-law turn’d quite round, and went 
into Stratford another way, the troop 
of horse being just then getting on 
horseback, about twice twelve score 
off; and as I told her, we did meet 
y’® troop, just but in the town of 
Stratford. But then her brother and 
we parted, he going his way, and we 
our’s towards Long Marston, where 
ve lay at a kinsman’s, | think, of 
Mrs. Lanes; neither the said kins- 


man, nor her brother-in-law, know- 


ine who I was. The next night we 
lay at Cirencester, and so :from 
thence to Mr. Norton’s house, be- 
vond Bristol, where, as soon as ever 
{ came, Mrs. Lane call’d the buttler 
of the house (a very honest fellow, 
whose name was Pope, and serv’d 
Tom Germayne, a groom of my 
bed-chamber, when I was a boy at 
Richmond) and bad him take care 
of W™ Jackson, (for that was my 
name) as having been lately sick of 
an ague, whereof she said, I was 
still weak and not quite recovered; 
and the truth was, my late fatigues 
and want of meat had indeed made 
me look a little pale. Besides this, 
Pope had been a trooper in the 
my father’s army, but I was 
1 in y’* house tor any 


Mem ’¢ 


King’ 
not to be know1 
thine but Mrs. Lanes serv! 
that one Mr. Lassels, a 
Mr. Lane’s, went all the way with 
us to Col. Lane’s on horseback, 
single, I ridmg before Mrs. Lane. 
Pope the butticr took 
me that night (i not cating with the 
servants as I otherwise sh’ have 
done upon account of my not being 
well.) The next morning as we 
arose pretty early, having a pretty 
sxood stomuch, and went to the but- 
tefy hatch to get my breakiast, 
where I found Pope and two or 
three other men in the room, and 
we all fell to eating bread and but- 
ter, to which he gave us very good 


ale and sack, and as I was setting 
there, there was one that look’d like 
a country fellow, sat ju st by me, who 


ralking, ra ye so per 


tigtiar an ace’s 


cousin of 


ereat care of 
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of the battle of Worcester to the 
rest of the company, that I concluded 
he must be one of Cromwell’s sol. 
diers; I asked him, How he came 
to give so good an acct of that bat- 
tle; he told me he was in y’ king’s 
regiment, by which I thot he meant 
one Col. King’s reg’; but question- 
ing him further, I perceiv’d that he 
had been in my reg” of guards, in 
major Broughton’s company, that 
was my major in the battle. I asked 
him what kind of a man I was, to 
which he answered, by describing 
exactly both my cloths and my 
horse; and looking upon me, he told 
me that the king was at least three 
fingers taller than I, upon which } 
made what haste I c”4 out of the but- 
tery, for fear he sh’ indeed know 
me, as being more afraid when I 
knew he was one of our own sol- 
diers, than when I took him for one 
of the enemy’s. So Pope and I went 
into the hall, and just as we came 
into it, Mrs. Norton was coming by 
thro’ it. Upon which I, plucking of 
my hat, and standing with it in my 
hand as she passed by, I observ’d, 
just as I was putting it off, that Pope 
look’d very earnestly in my face. 
But | took no notice of it, but put 
on my hat again and went away, 
walking out of the house into the 
fields. I had not been out half an 
hour, but coming back I went up 
into the chamber where I lay, and 
just as I came thither, Mr. Lassels 
came to me, and in a little trouble 
said, What shall we do, I am afraid 
Pope knows you, for he says very 
positively to me, that it is you; but 
[ have denied it. Upon which I 
presently without more ado, asked 
him wether he was an honest man 
or not, when he answered me, that 
he knew him to be so honest a fel- 
low that he durst trust him with his 
life, as having been always on our 
side; I thought it better to trust 
him than go away leaving that sus- 
picion upon him, and thereupon I 
sent for Pope, and told him that I 
was glad to meet him there, and 
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would trust him with my life as 
an old acquaintance; upon which, 
being a discreet fellow, he asked 
what I intended do, for (says he) 
{ am extremely happy I know you, 
gtherwise you might run great 
danger in this house; for tho’ my 
master and mistress are good peo- 
ple, yet there are at this time one 
er two in it that are very great 
rogues, and I think I can be usefull 
to you in any thing you will com- 
mand me; upon which I told him 
my design of getting a ship (if pos- 
sible) at Bristol, and to that end 
bade him go that very day imme- 
diately to Bristol, to see if there 
was any ships going cither to Spain 
Prance, that | might get a pas- 
sage away in. | also told him that 
my V’4 Wilmot was coming to meet 
me here, for he and I had agreed at 
Col. Lane’s, and were to meet this 
very day at Norton’s; upon which 
Pope told me, that it was most for- 
tunate that he knew me, and had 
heard this from me, for if my V’4 
Wilmot sh’ have come thither, he 
would have been most certainly 
known to several people in the 
house, and therefore he w” go, and 
accordingly went out to meet my 
1 Wilmot, a mile or two from the 
house, carrying him to an ale-house 
not far off, where he lodged him till 
it was dark, and then brought him 
hither by a back-door into my 
chamber, I still passing for a sery- 
ing man; and Lassel’s and I lay in 
ene chamber, he knowing all the 
way who I was: so after Pope had 
been at Bristol to inquire for a ship, 
but could hear of none ready to de- 
part beyond sea sooner than above 
a month, which was too long for 
me to stay thereabouts, I betook my- 
self to the advising afresh with my 
V4 Wilmot and Pope, what was to 
be done, and the latter telling me 
that there lived somewhere in that 
country upon the edge of Somerset- 
shire, at Trent, within two miles of 
Sherbourne, Frank Windham, y’e 
knight marshall’s brother, who being 


my old acquaintance and a very 
honest man, I resolved to get to 
his house; but the night before we 
were to go away, we had a misfor- 
tune that might have done us some 
prejudice; for Mrs. Norton, who was 
big with child, fell into labour and 
miscarried of a dead child, and was 
very ill, so that we could not tell 
how in the world to find an excuse 
for Mrs. Lane to leave her cousin 
in that condition; and indeed it was 
not safe to stay any longer there, 
where there was so great a resort 
of disaffected and idle people. At 
length consulting with Mr. La- 
sell’s, I thought the best way would 
be to counterfeit a letter from her 
father’s house. old Mr. Lane’s, to 
tell her that her father was ex- 
tremely ill, and commanded her to 
come away immediately, for fear 
she sh*t not not find him alive, 
which letter Pope delivered so well 
while they were all at supper, and 
Mrs. Lane playing her part so dex- 
terously, that all believed old Mr. 
Lane to be in great danger, and 
gave his daughter the excuse to go 
away with me the next morning 
early; accordingly the next morning 
we went directly to Trent, to Frank 
Windham’s house, and lay that 
night at Castle Casey, and the next 
night came to Trent, where I had 
appointed my 1¢ Wilmot to meet 
me, whom I siill took care not to 
keep with me, but sent him a little 
before, or left him to come after 
me. When we came to Trent, my 
P’¢ Wilmot advised with Frank Wind- 
ham, wether he had any acquain- 
tance at any sea-port town upon the 
coast of Dorset, or Devonshire, who 
told me he was very well acquainted 
with Giles Strangways, and that he 
would go directly to him, to inform 
himself wether he might not have 
some acquaintance at Weymouth, or 
Lyme, or some of those ports. But 
Giles Strangways proved not to have 
any, as having been long absent from 
all those parts, as not daring to sti: 

abroad. being always faithfull to the 
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king, but he desired Frank Wind- 
ham what he could do therein him- 
self, it being unsafe for him to be 
found busy upon the sea-coast. But 
withall, he sent me 300 broad pieces, 
which he knew were necessary for 
me in the condition 1 was now in, 
for I durst not carry any money 
about me in those mean cloths, and 
my hair cut short (but about 10 or 
i2 shillings in silver.) Frank Wind- 
ham, upon this, went himself to 
Lyme, and spoke with a merchant 
there, to hire a ship for my trans- 
portation, being forced to acquaint 
him that it was I that was to be 
carried out. The merchant under- 
took it (his name being ———-) 
and according hired a_ vessel for 
France, appointing a day for my 
coming to Lyme to embark; and 
accordingly we sect out from rank 
Windham’s, and to cover the mat- 
ter the better, I rode _ before 
a cousin of Frank Windham’s, a 
Mrs. Judith Connesby, I still going 
by thename of W™: Jackson: memb’¢ 
that one day during my stay 

Trent, I hearing y° beils ring 
(y¢ church being close by Frank 
Windham’s) and seeing a ena! 
got together in the church- yard, 

sent down the maid of the mn 
who knew me, to inquire what was 
the matter; who turning, told me, 
that there was a rogue, a trooper, 
come out of Cromwell’s army, that 
was telling the people that he had 
killed me, and that that was my buff 
coat which he had then on. Upon 
which, most of the village being 
fanaticks, they were ringing the 
bells, and making a bon- fire for joy 
ef it. This merchant having apoint- 
ed us to come to Lyme, we, viz. 
myself, 14 Wilmot, Frank Windham, 


Mrs. Connesby, and a servant of 


Frank Windham’s, whose name was 
Peter, were directed from him to a 


little village hard by Lyme, the ves- 
sel being to come out of the cobb 
at Lyme, and come to a little creek 
that was just by this village, wither 
we went, and to send their boat on 
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shore to take us in at the said creek, 
und carry us over to France; the 
wind being then very good at north, 
So we sat up that night, expecting 
the ship to come out, but she failed 
us, upon which I sent Frank Wind- 
ham’s man, Peter, and my I Wil- 
mot, to Lyme, the next morning, to 
know the reason of it. But we were 
much troubled to know how to pass 
away our time the next day, till we 
c’4 have an answer. At last we re- 
solved to go toa place on the road to 
London called Bridport, about four 
miles from Lyme, and here stay till 
my l¢ Wilmot sh” bring us vews 
wether y® vessel could be had the 
next night or not, and the reason ot 
last night’s failure. So Frank Wind- 
ham, Mrs. Connesby, and I, went in 
the morning on horseback away to 
Bridport, and just as we came into 
the town, I could see the streets full 
of red coats (Cromwell’s soldiers) 
being a reg’”t of Col. Haynes’s, 1500 
men, going to embark to take Jer- 
sey. At which F* Windham was 
very much troubled, and asked me 
what I w do; I told him, we must 
go lmpudently into the best inn in 
the town, and take a chamber there, 
as the only thing to be done, be- 
cause we sh’ otherwise miss my 
l4+ Wilmot, in case we went away 
any where clse, and that w4 be very 
inconvenient both to him and me. 
So we rode directly into the best 
inn of the place, and found the yard 
full of soldiers. Lalighted, and taking 
the horse, thought it the best way 
to go blundering in amongst them, 
and lead them through the middle 
of the soldiers into the stable, which 
I did, and they were very angry with 
me for my rudness. As soon as I 
came into the stable, I took the bri- 
dies off the horses, and called the 
hostler to me to help me feed the 
horses. Sure, Sir, 1 know your face!— 
which was no very pleasant ques- 
tion, but I thought the best way was 
to ask him where he had lived, 
wether he had always lived there or 
no; he told me he was newly come 
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thither, that he was born in Exeter, 
and had been hostler in an inn there 
hard by one Mr. Potter’s, 2 merchant 
there, in whose house I had lay’d in 
the time of the war. So TI thought 
it best to give the fellow no further 
occasion of thinking where he had 
seen me, for fear he should guess 
right at last; therefore I told him, 
triend, Certainly you have seen me 
at Mr. Potter’s, for I served him a 
szood while above a year: O! says he 
then, I remember you a boy there, 
and with that was put off fr on ask- 
ing any more about it; but desired 
we might drink a pot of beer toge- 
ther, which I excused by saying, 
that I must go wait upon my master, 
and get his dinner ready for him, 
but told him my master was going 
to Londen, and w”™ return about 
three weeks hence, when he would 
lay there, and I would not fail to 
drink a pot with him. As soon as we 
had dined, my lord Wilmot came 
into the town from Lyme, but went 
to another inna. Upon which we rode 
out of the town, as if we had gone 
upon the road for London, and when 
we had got two miles off, my lord 
Wilmot overtook us, he having ob- 
served, while in town, where we 
were, and told us he believed the 
ship might be ready next night, but 
that there had been some mistake 
betwixt him and the master of the 
ship. Upon which, I thinking it not 
fitt to go back again to the same 
place where we had sat up the night 
before, we went to a village called 
,» about four miles in the 
country, above Lyme, and sent Peter 
to know of the merchant wether the 
ship would be ready; but the master 
of the ship doubting that it was 
some dangerous employment he was 
hired upon, absolutely refused the 
merchant, and would not. undertake 
to carry us over; whereupon we 
were forced to go back again to 
Frank Windham/’s, at Trent, where 
we might be in some safety till we 
had hired another vessel or ship; as 





~s00n as we came to F* W"’s- I sent 
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away presently to Col. Robt Phillips’s, 
who then lived at Salisbury, to see 
what he c’4do for the getting me a 
ship, which he undertook very wil- 
lingly, and had got one at South- 
ampton, but by misfortune she was 
amongst others prest to transport 
their soldiers to Jersey, by which 
she failed us also; upon this I sent 
further into Sussex, where Robin 
Phillips knew one Col. Gunter, to 
see wether he could hire a ship any 
where upon that coast, and not 
thinking it convenient for me to stay 
any longer at F® W’s wher I had 
been in or about a fortnight, and was 
become known to very many. I went 
away to a widdow gentlewoman’s 
house, one Mrs. Hyde some four or 
five miles from Salisbury, wher I 
came inte the house just as it was 
almest dark, with Robin Phillips 
omy, not intending at first to make 
myself known. But just as I alight- 
ed at the door, Mrs. Hyde knew me, 
though she never had seen me but 
once in her life before, and that was 
with the king, my father, in the ar- 
my, when we marched by Salisbury 
some years before in the time of the 
war; but she being a discreet woman, 
took no notice at that time of me; I 
passing only for a friend of Robin 
Phillips’s, by whose advice I went 
thither. At supper there were with 
us, Frederick Hyde (since a judge) 
and his sister-in-law, a widdow; 
Robin Phillips, my self, and doct* 
Henshaw, since bishop of London, 
whom I had appointed to meet me 
there. While we were at supper, I 
observed Mrs. Hyde and her brother 
Frederick, to look a little earnestly 
at me, which led me to believe they 
might know me. But I was not at 
all startled at it, it having been my 
purpose to let her know who I was; 
and accorcingly immediately after 
supper, Mrs. Hyde came to me, and 
I discovered myself to her, who told 
me she had a very safe place to hide 
me in, till we knew wether our ship 
was ready or not, but she said, it 
was not safe to trust any body but 
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herself and sister, and therefore ad- 
vised me to take my horse the next 
morning, and make as if I quitted 
the house, and return again about 
night, for she would order it so that 
all her servants, and every body 
should be out of the house but her- 
self and stster, whose name | re- 
member not. So Robin Phillips and 
I tock our horses, and went as tar 
as Stonehenge, and there we stay’d 
looking upon the stones some time, 
aud returned back again to Heale, 
the place where Mrs. Hyde lived, 
about the time appointed, wher | 
went up into the hiding hole, that 
was very convenient and safe, and 
stayed there all alone; Robert Phil- 
lips then going to Salisbury, some 
four or five days, sometimes Mrs. 
Hyde, and sometimes her sister, 
bringing me meat. After four or five 
days stay, Robin Phillips came to 
the house, and acquainted me that 
a ship was ready provided for me at 
Shoreham, by Col" Gunter, upon 
which, at two o’clock in the morning, 
I went out of the house by a back 
way, and with Robin Phillips met 
Col. Gunter and my I¢ Wilmot to- 
gether, some fourteen or fifteen 
miles off, on our way towards Shore- 
ham, and were to lodge that night 
at a place called Hambleton, seven 
miles from Portsmouth, because it 
was too long a journey to go in one 
day to Shoreham; and here we lay at 
a house of a brothor-in-law’s of Col" 
Gunter, one Mr. Symonds, where I 
was not to be known, | being still in 
the same gray cloth suit aga serving 
man, tho’ the master of the house 
was a very honest poor man, who, 
while we were at supper came (he 
having been all the day playing the 
good-tellow at an ale-house in the 
town) and taking a stool, sat down 
with us, where his brother-in-law, 
Col" Gunter, talking very fullingly 
concerning Cromwell] and all his 
party, he went and whispered his 
brother-in-law in the ear, and asked 
. :ther I was not some round-headed 

-gue’s son, for 1 loaked very sus- 


piciously. Upon which Col" Gunter 
answering for me, that he might 
trust his life in my hands, he came 
and took me by the hand, and drink- 
ing a good glass of beer to me, 
called me brother round-head. About 
that time, my |¢ Southampton, that 
was then at Titchfield, suspecting 
(for what reason I do not know) that 
it was possible I might be in the 
country, sent either to Robin Phil- 
lips, or Doct. Henshaw, to offer his 
services, if he c4 assist me in my 
escape, but being then provided with 
a ship, Iw” not put him to the dan- 
ger of having any thing to do with 
it. The next day we went to a place 
called Brighton or Brighthelmstone, 
where we were to meet the master 
of the ship, as thinking it more con- 
venient to meet there than just at 
Shoreham, where the ship was; so 
when we came to the inn at Bright- 
helmstone, we met with one Mr. 

, the merchant; who had 
hired the vessel, in company with 
her master, the merchant only 
knowing me, having hired her only 
to carry over a person of quality 
that was escaped from the battle of 
Worcester, without naming any 
body, and as we were all together, 
viz. Robin Phillips, my Il¢ Wilmot, 
the merchant, and the master of the 
vessel, and J; I observed that the 
master of the vessel looked very hard 
on me, and as soon as we had supped, 
called the merchant aside, and the 
master told him that he had not 
dealt fair with him, for tho’ he had 
given him a very good price for the 
carrying over that gentleman, yet he 
had not been clear with him; for (says 
he) he is the king, as I very well 
know him to be so; upon which the 
merchant denying it, saying, that he 
was mistaken, the master answered, 
I know him very well, for he took 
my ship, together with other fishing 
vessels at Brighthelmstone, in the 
year 1648; which was when I com- 
manded the king, my father’s fleet, 
and I very kindly let them go again: 
but (says he) be not troubled at it, 
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for I think I do God and my country 
good service in preserving the king, 
and by the grace of God I will ven- 
ture my life and all for him, and set 
him safe on shore if I can in France. 
Upon which y* merchant came and 
told me what had passed between 
them, and therefore found myself 
under the necessity of trusting him, 
but I took no kind of notice of it 
presently to him, but thinking it 
convenient not to let him go home 
lest he should be asking advice of 
his wife, or any one else, we keept 
him in the inn, and sat up all night 
drinking beer, and taking tobacco 
with him: and here I run another 
very great danger, as being con- 
fident I was known by the master of 
the inn. For as I was standing after 
supper by the fire-side, leaning my 
hand upon a chair, and all the rest 
of the family being gone into another 
room, the master of the house came 
in and fell a talking with me, and 
just as he was looking about, and 
saw there was nobody in the room, 
he upon a sudden kissed my hand 
that was upon the back of the chair, 
and said to me, God bless you, where- 
socver you go. I doubt not before I 
die but to be a lord, and my wife a 
lady; so 1 laughed and went away 
into the next room, not desiring then 
any further discourse with him, there 
being no remedy against my being 
known by him, and more discourse 
might have raised suspicion, on 
which consideration I thought it best 
to trust him in that matter, and he 
proved honest. About four o’clock in 
the morning, myself and the com- 
pany before named, went towards 
Shoreham, taking the master of the 
ship with us on horseback, behind 
one of our company, and came to 
the vessell side, which was not above 
sixty tons; but it being low water, 
and the vessel lying dry, I and my 
lord Wilmot got up a ladder into 
her, and went and lay down in the 
little cabbin till the tide came to 
fetch us off; but I was no sooner got 
into the ship and lay down upon the 
bed, but the master came in to me, 
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fell down upon his knees and kissed 
my hand, telling me, that he knew 
me very well, and that he would ven- 
ture life and all that bre had in the 
world, to set me down safe in 
France. So about seven o’clock in 
the morning, it being high water, 
we went out ofthe port, but y® mas- 
ter being bound for Pool, laden with 
sea-coal, because he w”™ not have 
it seen from Shoreham that he did 
not go his intended voyage, but stood 
all the day with a very easy sail to- 
words the Isle of Wight, only my 
lord Wilmot and myself of my com- 
pany on board, and as we were saile 
ing, the master came tome, and 
desired me to persuade his men to 
use their endeavour (with me) to 
get him to set us on shore in France, 
the better to cover him from any 
suspicion thereof, upon which I sent 
to the men (which were four and a 
boy) and told them truly that we 
were two merchants that had had 
some misfortunes, and were a little 
in debt; that we had some money 
owing us at Rowen, in France, and 
were afraid of being arrested in En- 
gland; that if they would perswaid 
the master (the wind being very fair) 
to give us a tripover to aappe, or 
one of the ports near Rouen, they 
would oblige us very much; and 
with that I gave e’mtwenty shillings 
to drink, upon which they undertook 
to second me if I would propose it to 
their master. So I went to the mas- 
ter and told him our condition, and 
that if he would give us a trip over 
to France, we would give him a 
consideration for it; upon which he 
counterfeited a difficulty, saying it 
w* hinder his volage, but his men, 
as they had promised, joined their 
perswalsions to our’s, and at last he 
yielded to set us over. So about five 
o’clock in the afternoon as we were 
in sight of the Isle of Wight, we 
stood directly for the coast of France, 
the wind being then full north, and 
the next morning a little before day 
we saw the coast; but the tide failing 
us, and the wind coming about to 
the southwest, we were forced to 
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come to an anchor within two miles 
of the shore, till the tide of flood was 
done: we found ourselves just before 
an harbourin France called Fech- 
ham, and just as the tide of ebb was 
made; espted a ship to leward of us, 
which by her nimble working, I sus- 
pected to be an Ostend privateer, 
upon which L went to my lord Wil- 
mot, and telling him my opinion of 
that ship, proposed to him our going 
on shore in the little cock-boat, for 
fear they sh* prove se, as not know- 
ing, but finding us going into a port 
ef France, there being then a war 
between France and Spain, they 
might plunder us, and might possi- 
bly carry us away, and set us ashore 
in England; the master also himself 
had the same opinion of her being 
an Ostender. and came to me to tell 
me so. Which tho’ I made it my 
business to disswaid him from, for 
fear it sh¢tempt him to set sail back 
again with us for the coast of En- 
eland, yet so sensible was I of it, 
that I and my }¢ Wilmot went both 
on shore in the cock-boat,. and going 
up into the town of Feckham, stayed 
there ajl day to provid horses for 
Rouen; the vessel which so affright- 
ed us proved only a French sloop. 
The next day we got to Rouen, to 
an inn, one of the best in the town, 
in the fish-markett, where they mad 
a difficulty to receive us, taking us 
by our cloths to be some thicves, or 
persons that had been doing some 
very ill thing, untill Mr. Sanbourne, 
a merehant for whem I sent, came 
and answered for us. One particular 
more there is observable in relation 
to this our passage into France, that 
the vessel that brot us over had no 
sooner landed me, and I had given 
them a pass for fear of meeting with 


‘any of our Jersey frigates, that the 


wind turned so happely for her, as to 
carry her directiy over to Pool, 
without it being known that she 


had ever been upon the coast of 


France. We stayed at Rouen one 


day, to provide ourselves better 
cloths, and give notice to the queen, 
my mother, who was then at Paris, 
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of my being safely landed; after 
which, setting out in a hired coach, 
I was met by my mother with 
coaches, short of Paris, and by her 
conducted thither, where I -safely 
arived. : 

Jl few short Notes of the King’s re- 

lating to the foregoing Narrative. 

There were six brothers of the 
Penderell’s, who aH of them knew 
the secret, and as I have since learnt 
from one of them, the man in whose 
house | changed my cloths, came 
to ene of them about two days after, 
and asking where I was, told him 
he might get a 1000 pounds if they 
w! tell, because there was that sum 
laid upon my head; but this Pende- 
rell was so honest, although he knew 
at that time where I was, he _ bid 
him have a care what he did, for that 
I being got out of all reach, if they 
sh* new discover I had ever been 
there, they w4 get nothing but hang- 
ing for their pains. 

It was Mr. Gifford that brought me 
acquainted with the White Ladies. 

IF would not change my cloths at 
any of the Pendereli’s houses, be- 
cause | meant to make farther use 
of them, and they might be suspect- 
ed, but rather chose to do it in a 
house where they were not papists, 
I neither knowing then, nor to this 
day, what the man’s name was at 
whose house I did it. The Pende- 
rells’ have since endeavoured to mi- 
tigate the business of their being 
tempted by their neighbours to dis- 
cover me. But one of them did cer- 
tainly declare it to me at that time. 

I did not depend upon meeting 
my lord Wilmot, but sent only to 
know what was become of him; for 
he and I had agreed to meet at 
London, at the Three Cranes, in the 
Vintry, and to enquire for Wii! 
Ashburnham. 

When I got to Trent, Mrs. Lane 
and Mr. Lassels went home. 

I could never get my lord Wilmot 
to put on any disguise, he saying, 





that he sh’4 look frightfully in it, and 


therefore did not put on any. 
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-MR. WINDHAM was descended 
from an ancient and highly respect- 
able family in the county of Nor- 
folk, where they had resided for 
several generations, and possessed a 
considerable property. His father, 
William Windham, was one of the 
most admired characters of his time; 
and, in 1756, soon after the plan of 
a national militia was formed by Mr. 
Pitt (afterwards earl of Chatham) 
this gentleman, in conjunction with 
the late marquis Townshend, was 
extremely zealous and active in pro- 
moting and carrying Into execution 
that scheme, which has since pro- 
ved so salutary to his country. On 
this subject he published one or two 
very excellent pamphlets. He died 
in 1761, leaving his only son, then 
eleven years old, under the care of 
the executors of his will, the rev 
Dr. Dampier, then under master of 
_Eton-school, and Mr. Garrick. Mr. 
Windham was born at Felbrigge- 
hall, the family-seat in Norfolk, in 
March 1750. He received the early 
part of his education at Eton, where 
he continued from 1762 to the au- 
tumn of 1766, when he removed to 
the university at Glasgow, where he 
resided for about a year in the house 
of Dr. Anderson, professor of natu- 
ral philosophy, and diligently at- 
tended his lectures, and those of 
Dr. Robert Simson, professor of 
mathematicks, the well known au- 
thor of atreatise on conick sections, 
and of other learned works. Here 
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first, probably, he became fond of 
those studies, to which he was ever 
afterwards strongly addicted.* Ir 
September 1767, he became a gen- 
tleman commoner of University col- 
lege in Oxford, Mr. (afterwards sir 
Robert) Chambers, being his tutor. 
During his academick courset | from 
1767 to 1771 | he was highly distin- 
guished for his application to yari- 
ous studies, for his love of enter- 
prise, for that frank and gracefui 
address, and that honourable deport- 
ment, which gave a lustre to his 
character through every pcriod of 
his life. In 1773, when he was but 
twenty-three years old, his love of 
adventure, and his thirst of know- 
ledge, induced him to accompany 
his friend Constantine lord Mul- 
grave, in his voyage towards the 
north pole; but he was so harassed 
with sea-sickness, that he was under 
the necessity of being landed in 
Norway, and of -wholly abandoning 
his purpose. In 1778, he became a 
major in the Norfolk militia, then 
quartered at Bury in Suffolk, where, 
by his intrepidity and personal ex- 
ertion,{ he quelled a dangerous mu- 
tiny, which had broken out; notwith- 
standing he was highly beloved by 
the regiment. On one of the muti- 
neers laying hold of a part of his 
dress, he felled him to the ground, 
and put him into confinement; and, 
on his comrades afterwards sur- 
rounding him, and insisting on thie 
release of the delinquent, he drew 


* Mr. W. has left behind him three treatises on mathematical subjects, which he 
directed, by his will, should be put into the hands of the bishop of Rochester (Dr. 


adding 


H{orsley) who was then living; g, 


they a be published. 
¢ In 1782, 
duke of Portland; when so high was the 


that if he should think them of any value, 


he was created M. A. and in 1793, D.C. L. at the installation of the 
admiration *f his character, that on his en- 


tering the theatre, the whole assembiy rose trom their seats, and hailed him with 


loud applause. 


¢ Of his dauntless courage many instanees might be given. 
ascended from Moulsey Hurst in a balloon, with Mr. Sadler; 


In May 1785, he 
and in 1793, having vi- 


sited the army engaged i in the siege of Valenciennes, he surveyed all the works with 
the most minute attention, in company with captain (now colonel) Thornton, an@ 


approached so near the enemy, 


that he was often within the reach of their cannon. 
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his sword, and kept them at bay, 
till a party of his own company 
joined and rescued him. Soon after- 
wards, in consequence of his being 
obliged to remain several hours in 


wet clothes, he was seized with a. 


dangerous, billious fever, which near- 
ly deprived him of his life. In the 
autumn of that year, partly with a 
view of restoring his health, he went 
abroad, and spent the two following 
years in Switzerland and Italy. Pre- 
viously to his leaving England, he 
was chosen a member of the literary 
club, founded by sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Dr. Johnson (who had the 
greatest esteem for Mr. Windham) 
and, notwithstanding his engage- 


- ments in consequence of his parlia- 


mentary business, and the important 
offices which he filled, he was a very 
frequent attendant at the meetings 
of that respectable society (for 
which he always expressed the high- 
est value) from 1781 to near the 
time of his death. So early as the 
year 1769, when he was at Oxford, 
and had not yet attained his twen- 
tieth year, the late marquis Towns- 
hend, then lord leutenant of Ire- 
jand, whom he twice visited during 
his residence in that country, oflered 
him the office of his principal secre- 
tary; but he decliused it In a letter 
which is still extant, and which 
very forcibly displays that excellent 
sense, and those honourable senti- 
ments, which afterwards uniformly 
regulated his conduct. In 1782 he 
came into parliament, where he sat 
fur twenty-cight years, at first for 
Norwich, and afterwards for various 
boroughs; and he so early distin- 
guished hiimself im the house of 
commous, that he was selected by 


Mr. Burke in June 1784, to second 
his motion for a representation to his 
majesty on the state of the nation. 
In the preceding year, he had been 
appointed principal secretary to the 
earl of Northington, then constitu- 
ted lord lieutenant of Ireland; and 


‘in that capacity he visited Dublin in 


the spring of 1783, and intended to 
have accompanied his excellency 
when he afterwards opened the ses- 
sion of parliament there in Octo- 
ber;* but being prevented by illness, 
he relinquished his office; and his 
friend the hon. Thomas Pelham 
(now earl of Chichester) was ap- 
pointed secretary in his room. From 
the time of his coming into parlia- 
ment to the year 1793, he usually 
voted with the opposition of that 
day; but he never was what is called 
a thorough party man, frequently 
deviating from those to whom he 
was in general attached, when, in 
matters of importance, his consci- 
ence directed him to take a different 
course from them; on which ac- 
count, his virtues and taleats were 
never rightly appreciated by persons 
of that description, who frequently 
on this ground vainly attempted to 
undervalue him. After the rupture 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, m 
consequence of the French revolu- 
tion, Mr. Windham attached him- 
self wholly to the latter, with whom 
he had for many years lived in the 
closest intimacy; and of whose ge- 
nlus and virtues he had always the 
highest admiration. Being, with 
him, thoroughly convinced of the 
danger then impending over his 
country from the measures adopted 
by certain classes of Englishmen, 
ii consequence of that tremendous 


* When about to visit that country in his official capacity, he called on Dr. Johnson, 
and in the course of conversation, lamented that he should be under the necessity of 
sanctioning practises of which he could not approve. “* Don’t be afraid, sir,” said the 
doctor, with a pleasant smile, ‘ you will soon make a very pretty rascal.”-——Dr. Johnson, 
in a letter to Dr. Brocklesby, written at Ashbourne, in 1784, says: “* Mr. Windham 
has been here to see me—he came, I think, forty miles out of his way, and staid 
about a day and a half; perhaps I make the time shorter than it was. Such conversa- 
tion I shall not have again till I come back to the regions of literature, and there 
Windham is inter stellas luna minores."——EDIT. 
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convulsion, he did not hesitate to 
unite with the duke of Portland, 
lord Spencer and others, in accept- 
ing offices under the administration 
in which Mr. Pitt then presided. 
On this arrangement Mr. Windham 
was appointed secretary at war, with 
a seat in the cabinet, an honourable 
distinction which had never before 
been annexed to that office. This 
station he continued to fill with the 
highest reputation from that ume 
[1794] till 1801, when he, lord 
Spencer, lord Grenville, and Mr. 
Pitt, resigned their offices; and 
shortly afterwards Mr. Addington 
(now lord viscount Sidmouth) was 
appointed chancellor of the exche- 
quer and first lord of the treasury. 
On the preliminaries of peace with 
France being acceded to by that 
statesman and his coadjutors in 
1801, Mr. Windham made his cele- 
brated speech in parliament, which 
was afterwards [April 1802] pub- 
lished, with an appendix, containing 
a character of the present usurper 
of the French throne, which will 
transmit to posterity the principal 
flagitious passages of his life up to 
that period, in the most lively co- 
lours. On Mr. Addington being dri- 
ven from the helm, in 1805, princi- 
pally by the battery of Mr. Wind- 
ham’s eloquence, a new administra- 
tion was again formed by Mr. Pitt, 
which was dissolved by his death in 
1806; and shortly afterwards, on 
lord Grenville’s accepting the office 
of first lord of the treasury, Mr. 
Windham was appointed secretary 
of state for the war department, 
which he held till his majesty, in 
the following ycar, thought fit to 
constitute a new administration. Du- 
ring this period he carried into a 
law his bill for the limited service 
of those who enlist in our regular 
army; a measure which will ever 
endear his name to the English sol- 
diery. The genius and talents of this 
illustrious statesman are well known 
and universally acknowledged. He 
was unquestionably the most distin- 
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guished man of the present time, 
and not inferiour, in many respects, 
to the most admired characters of 
the age that is just gone by. He 
had been, in his earlier years, a very 
diligent student, and was an excel- 
lent Greek and Latin scholar. In 
his latter years, like Burke and 
Johnson, he was an excursive read- 
er, but gathered a great varicty of 
knowledge from different books, and 
from occasionally mixing, like them, 
with very various classes and de- 
scriptions of men. His memory was 
most tenacious. In his parliamen- 
tary. speeches his principal object 
always was to convince the under- 
standing by irrefragable argument, 
which he at the same time enlivened 
by a profusion of imagery, drawn 
sometimes from the most abstruse 
parts of science, but oftener from 
the most familiar objects of common 
life. But what gave a peculiar lustre 
to whatever he urged, was his 
known and uniform integrity, and a 
firm conviction in the breasts of his 
hearers, that he always uttered the 
genuine and disinterested sentiments 
of his heart. His language, both in 
writing and speaking, was always 
simple, and he was extremely fond 
of idiomatick phrases, which he 
thought greatly contributed to pre- 
serve the purity of our language. 
He surveyed every subject of im- 
portance with a philosophick eye, 
and was thence enabled to discover 
and detect latent mischief, conceal- 
ed under the plausible appearance 
of publick advantage. Hence all the 
clamourers for undefined and ima- 
ginary liberty, and all those who 
meditate the subversion of the con- 
stitution under the pretext of re- 
form, shrunk from his grasp; and 
persons of this description were his 
only enemies. But his dauntless in- 
trepidity, and his noble disdain of 
vulgar popularity, held up a shield 
against their malice; and no fear of 
consequences ever drove him from 
that manly and honourable course, 
which the rectitude and purity of 
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his mind induced him to pursue. 
As an orator, he was simple, ele- 
gant, prompt, and graceful. His ge- 
nius was so fertile, and his reading 
so extensive, that there were few 
subjects on which he could not in- 
struct, amuse, and persuade. He 
was frequently (as has justly been 
observed) “ at once entertaining and 
abstruse, drawing illustrations pro- 
miscuously from familiar life and 
the recondite parts of science. Nor 
was it unusual to hear him through 
three adjoining sentences, in the 
first witty, in the second metaphy- 
sical, and in the last scholastick.” 
But his eloquence derived its prin- 


cipal power from the quickness of 


his apprehension, and the philoso- 
phical profundity of his mind. Of 
this his speech on Mr. Curwen’s 
bill [May 1809] is an eminent in- 
stance; for it unquestionably con- 
tains more moral and political wis- 
dom than is found in any similar 
performance which has appeared 
since the death of Mr. Burke, and 
may be placed on the same platform 
with the most admired productions 
of that distinguished orator. In pri- 
vate life no man, perhaps, of any age 
had a greater number of zealous 
viends and admirers. In addition to 
his ext: ‘ordinary talents and accom- 
plishments, the grace and happiness 
of his address and manner gave an 
irresistible charm to his conversa- 
tion; and few, it is believed, of ci- 
ther sex (for his address to ladies 
was inimitably elegant and grace- 
ful) ever partook of his society 
without pleasure and admiration, or 
quitted it without regret. His bril- 
liant imagination, his various kuow- 
ledge, his acuteness, his good taste, 
his wit, his dignity of sentiment, 
and his gentleness of manner (for 
he never was loud and intemperate) 
made him universally admired and 
respected. To crown all these vir- 
tues and accomplishments, it may 
be added, that he fulfilled all the 
duties of life, the Jesser as well as 
the greatest, with the most scrupu- 


lous attention, and was always par- 
ticularly ardent in vindicating the 
cause of oppressed merit. But his 
best eulogy is the general sentiment 
of sorrow which agitated every bo- 
som on the sudden and unexpected 
stroke which terminated in his 
death. During the nineteen days of 
lis sickness, his hall was daily vi- 
sited by several hundred successive 
inquirers concerning the state of 
his health; and that part of Pall- 
mall in which his house was situa- 
ted, was thronged with carriages 
filled with ladies, whom a similar 
anxiety brought to his door. Every 
morning, and also at a late hour 
every evening, when his physicians 
and surgeons attended, several a- 
partments in his house were filled 
with friends, who anxiously waited 
to receive the latest and most accu- 
rate accounts of the progress or 
abatement of his disorder This sym- 
pathetick feeling extended almost 
through every class, and even reach- 
ed the throne, for his majesty fre- 
quently inquired concerning the 
state of his health, pronouncing on 
him this high eulogy, that “ he was 
a genuine patriot, anda truly honest 
man.” Of the fatal malady which 
put an end to his invaluable life, 
such erroneous accounts have been 
published in the newspapers, that 
it may not be improper to give an 
accurate statement of that most dis- 
tressful event. An idle story has 
been propagated that the hon. Fre- 
derick North, on his last going 
abroad, left his library and MSS. in 
the care of Mr. Windham, and had 
requested him to remove his books 
to Mr. Windham’s -house in Pall- 
mall; that he had neglected this 
charge, and thence had the stronger 
inducement to exert himself to save 
them. In all this circumstantial de- 
tail there is not one word of truth. 
The fact is, that on the 8th of last 
July, Mr. Windham, returning on 
foot, at twelve o’clock at night, from 
the house of a friend, as he passed 
by the end of Conduit-street, saw a 
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house on fire; and, with the same 
gallantry of spirit, which, on a for- 
mer occasion, induced him to exert 
himself to save a part of the vene- 
rable abbey of Westminster from 
destruction, he instantly hastened to 
the spot, with a view to assist the 
sufferers; and soon observed that 
the house of Mr. North was not far 
distant from that which was then on 
fire. He therefore immediately un- 
dertook to save his friend’s library, 
which he knew to be very valuable. 
With the most strenuous activity he 
exerted himself for four hours, in 
the midst of rain and the playing of 
the fire engines, with such effect, 
that, with the assistance of two or 
three persons whom he had select- 
ed from the crowd assembled on 
this occasion, he saved four parts 
out of five of the library; and 
before they could empty the fiith 
book-room, the house took fire. The 
books were immediately removed, 
not to Mr Windham’s house, but 
to the houses of the opposite neigh- 
bours, who took great care of them. 
In removing some heavy volumes 
he accidentally fell, and suffered a 
slight contusion on his hip; but it 
made so little impression on_ his 
mind, that, not being apt to com- 
plain of any distress belonging to 
himself, in giving an account of the 
transaction the next day, he did not 
even mention this circumstance, nor 
for some months did he take notice 
of it to any friend. When he after- 
wards did mention it, it was in so 
slight a manner, that it hardly at- 
tracted any attention from those who 
loved him best. By this accident, 
however, an indolent incisted, tumour 
was formed in the part affected. 
For several months it was attended 
with no pain whatsoever; yet even 
in that state he had medical advice, 
and some slight applications were 
employed with no great effect. At 
length, about the beginning of May, 
the tumour began to increase, and 
in certain positions of the body, to 
give him some little pain; and on 
VoL, ty. : 3H 
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mentioning these circumstances to 
a friend, he strongly exhorted him 
to have the best surgical advice. 
Accordingly, on the next day | the 
6th of May] Mr. Cline, who had 
been consulted about two months 
before, was again called in, to view 
the part affected; and he then pro- 
nounced the tumour to be of such a 
nature, that Mr. Windham’s life 
might be endangered, if it was not 
cut out. In consequence of this de- 
cision, Mr. Windham acted with the 
utmost prudence, propriety, and for- 
titude. He first consulted his own 
physician, Dr. Blane, who coincided 
in opinion with Mr. Cline. He then 
resolved, before he submitted to the 
operation, to consult six eminent 
surgeons secparatcly, besides Mr. 
Cline. Dr. B. having previously gi- 
ven all of them (except one, who, it 
is believed, was consulted without 
his knowledge) an accurate account 
of his constitution and habit of 
body; and four out of the six thus 
consulted, were decidedly of the 
same opinion witli Mr. Cline; that 
is, five were clearly for the opera- 
tion, and two against it. Mr. Wind- 
ham having taken these precau- 
tions, acted as every wise man 
would have done, and resolved to 
submit to the operation. And so far 
was he from rashness or precipita- 
tion, which have been most untruly 
imputed to him, that after these opi- 
nions were obtained, Dr. Bailie, 
whose great anatomical skill is uni- 
versally acknowledged, was also con- 
sulted; and he too agreed in opinion 
with Dr. Blane and the five surgeons 
already alluded to. Here, theretore, 
was no choice, nor any time for that 
preparation, which it has been idly 
supposed was rashly neglecte d, 
“ from the quickness and vivacity 
of his decisions.” With that manly 
fortitude which distinguished him 
through life, he now prepared to 
submit to the requisite operation; 
and after making a codicil to his 
will, he visited his friend and con- 
temporary at Oxford, the rev. Dr. 
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Fisher, master of the charter-house; 
and as appears from one of his dia- 
ries, received the sacrament from 
his hands, Mrs. Fisher being the 
only other communicant. He bore 
the operation with the most heroick 
fortitude; and, even when the pain 
was most exquisite, exhibited a vivid 
proof of the strength of his mind, 
by a playful allusion to the language 


‘of the vulgar in similar situations. 


With the most kind and anxious ten- 
derness he had taken care that Mrs. 
Windham, who was in the country 
at this time, should not have the 
slightest suspicion of what was go- 
ing on; nor was she apprized of the 
operation, till, on her arrival in 
town, on the 18th of May, she was 
informed that it had been success- 
fully performed on the preceding 
day. But, unhappily, very soon af- 
terwards appearances were such as 
gave very little ground for hope A 
morbid ichor appeared, attended 
with a general inflammation, and 
with two abscesses; and the wound 
never suppurated. A fever ensued 
of course; but it was idle to suppose 
that this was the malady which pro- 
ved fatal, it being merely sympto- 
matick; and equally unfounded is the 
current opinion, that Mr. Wind- 
ham’s most valuable life was sacri- 
ficed to this operation; for the tu- 
mour itself was found to be of a 
schirrous nature, and fully justifies 
the decision that was made; and the 
state of his whole frame shows that 
his death was owing to a morbid 
habit, and not to the operation. Had 
it been deferred for a month longer, 
it would still have been necessary; 
it would have been performied at a 
less proper time, and have been at- 
tended, meanwhile, with the most 
distressful circumstances. Having 
never been guilty of excesses in 
his youth, and having all his life 
been extremely moderate both in 
eating and the use of wine, that his 


constitution should have been thus 
suddenly undermined, is most ex- 
traordinary. For several days pre- 
vious to his death, he seemed to en- 
tertain litthe hope of life, submit- 
ting to divine Providence with per- 
fect calmness and resignation. On 
the night preceding his decease, on 
the attending surgeon, Mr. Lynn, 
placing him in the most favourable 
situation for sleep, he said: “ I thank 
you; this is the last trouble I shall 
give you.” He then fell into a doze 
or stupor, and the next morning 
[June 4] he expired with so little 
pain, that it was scarcely perceived 
when he drew his last breath. Great 
as his loss is to his country and to 
his friends, it is some consolation 
that he died in the full maturity of 
his fame, and has left behind him 
an imperishable reputation. In 1798 
Mr. Windham married Cecilia, the 
third daughter of the late commo- 
dore Forrest,* a lady whose virtues 
are above all praise, and whose at- 
tainments, joined with the most aml- 
able manners and sweetest disposi- 
tion, rendered her a suitable com- 
panion for one of the most distin- 
guished characters of his time. 
With what happiness their union was 
attended, may appear from his will, 
by which he has devised to Mrs. 
W. the whole of his estate for her 
life, amounting to above 6,000/. a 
year, with remainder to captain Lu- 
kin (the eldest son of the rev. Dr. 
Lukin, dean of Wells, and Mr. 
Windham’s half brother) and the 
heirs male of his body. His remains 
were removed from his house in 
Pall-mall, June 8, for the family 
vault at Felbrigge, attended by his 
nephew, Robert Lukin, esq. and 
Edward Byng, esq. nephew to Mrs. 
W. The ceremony was conducted in 
the most private and unostentatious 
manner, agreeably to Mr. Wind- 
ham’s express desire. 


* Who, with the Dreadnought, Edinburgh, and Augusta, beat five sail of the line 
and three French frigates, off Cape-Francois, and who died May 24, 1770, whilst 
gommander in chief at Jamaica.——Eprr. 
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HE DEVILS WHO CATCH MEN. 
A TALE. 
[By C. A. Elton.} 


IN a rock was his mansion beside the 
hoarse main 
Whose dashings at distance were heard: 
But the prince’s soft limbs were ungalled 
by a chain, 
He was served on the knee by the Paladin 
train, 
And was gay as the cage-prisoned bird. 


At his birth the physicians were met in 
debate, 
And his horoscope earnestly read; 
The planets were adverse; and sad they 
relate 
Their fearful conjunction, whose menacing 
fate 
Now glares o’er his infantine head. 


** From his cradle three lustres must dark 
pass away, 
And the sun must be hid from his eyes; 
If, before, he encounter the splendour of 
day, 
The clear orbs of vision, deprived of their 
ray, 
Shall in vain seek the light of the skies.” 


A mountain was hollowed, a cavern delved 
wide 
With arches and pillars of stone; 
A fire, that with cedars blazed fragrant, 
defied 
The damps that arose from the salt ocean 
tide, 
And with far-streaming radiancy shone. 


The ivory couches, with purple were dight, 
The walls hung with arras around; 
There hawks, hounds, and horses, were 
pictur’d to sight, 
And woods waving green, and clear 
streams purling bright, 
And huntsmen their horns seemed to 
sound. 


Beaten gold all the ceiling’s arched sur- 
face o’erlaid; 
Birds warbled in cages of gold; 
And as if by some minstrel’s invisible aid, 
With musical echo, soft instruments played 
As the passing waves outwardly rolled. 


The columns of stone, that encircled the 
cave, 


Were fraught with philosophy’s lore: 


In letters of gold did a sage there engrave 
The words of the wise, and the deeds of 
the brave, 
The feats and the virtues of yore. 


The prince with a lute the slow moments 
beguiled, 
Or the target was pierced by his lance; 
With silent observance the governour 
smiled 
At the restless aspirings that wrougit in 
the child, 
And that flashed in the roll of his glance. 


Hark ! timbrels reecho and dulcimers 
ring; 
Songs of triumph, float distant in air: 
The Paladins enter: the queen and the 
king; 
Their smiles, their embraces, their bless- 
ings they bring, 
The prince to his people they bear. 


The sun shines in gold; the broad heavens 
are blue; 
The waves green as emerald roll; 
The city’s bright pinnacles dazzle his view, 
The crowds thronging thick as the stars 
or the dew 
Oppress and bewilder his soul. 


O’er the vast, floating multitude, wanders 
his gaze, 
O’er the banners, the shields, and the 
spears: 
Recovered, at length, from his dazzled 
amaze, 
The gifts, which his parents have brought, 
he surveys, 
And perplexed in his rapture appears. 


There vestments of silver, and vestments 
of gold, 
Are gorgeously piled on the plain: 
In heaps, pearls and rubies and sapphires 
are rolled, 
And pictures, and statues of exquisite 
mould, 
His choice with their beauties detain, 


There stood guilded chariots, and coursers 
snow white 
With trappings of crimson arrayed: 
There mail, rich emblazed, glittered keen 
on his sight, 
And helms in the pomp and resplendence 
of light, 
Crested dark with the plume’s nodding 
shade, 
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Here lingered the youth; but he lifted his 
eyes 
On the throng that assembled around: 


When sudden he starts with a glance of 


SUIrprise, 
Ilis blood circles fast, and his breath 
panting flies, 
And the hollow helm clanks on the 
ground. 


He whispers, confused, in the governour’s 
ear, 
‘What creatures, I pray thee, are 
those? 
More soft ev’n than boys their mild fea- 
tures appear, 
They touch me with joy, yet they thrill 
me wiih fear, 
And my blood with strange ardency 
glows. " 


His age-silver’d head then Ydronicus 
shook, 
‘The youth’s hand he earnestly pressed; 
Oh! fatal they are; shun the soul-thrilling 
look, 
Which already thy gaze with its venom 
hath strook, 
Lest the poison sink deep in thy breast. 


* They with jewels are deck’d, and in 
scarlet are drest, 
And their ringlets are wreathed like the 
vine: 
Their shape is the fir-tree’s; the swan’s is 
their breast, 
Full inany a wretch have their eyes robbed 
of rest, 
Oh let not that folly be thine! 


* But, listen, my prince! I will tell thee 
their tame, 

And chy pulse will beat fearfully then; 

Thyself shalt my wisdom and caution 
proclaim; 

Oh! shun as the plague—as the sword— 
as the flame, 

The Devius, the snarers of men !” 


Adonias was mute—but his eyes lingered 
vet 
On the damsels that smiling stood by: 
Their enamouring glances with his fre- 
quent met; 
His feet seemed entangled as ’twere with 
a net, 
And his heart struggled soft with a sigh. 


My father! my father! the gems and the 
vold 
Some other unenvied may bear: 
But thus let the choice of my fancy be told; 
Oh! give me the Devils whom there I 
behold, 
Those Devils who men can ensnare !” 


THE DUKE’S FEAST. 
A TALE. 


[By C. A, Elton.) 
YHE moon had sunk in clouds; a storm 
was nigh, 
And eddy leaves came scattering on the 
blast; 
The merchant round him turned an anx- 
lous eye, 
As yet scarce half the forest length was 
past; 
While mingling with the gloom a deeper 
dread, 
The’ passing thunder rolled in murmurs 
o’er his head. 


The steed shook wild his ruffled mane; 
around 
‘The oak-trees old rocked roaring in the 
gale; 
And pines their branches stooped with 
crashing sound; 
Drear closed the darkness on the light- 
ning pale; ; 
When through the forest-breaks a light 
from high 
Shone distant, as it seemed, a watch- 
tower in the sky. 


With livelier cheer the traveller wound 
the glade, 
Till climbing slow the dark hill’s hang- 
ing’ steep; 
Th’ illuminated turrets he surveyed 
Whose light had glimmered through 
the forests deep; 
Beneath a stately castle’s walls he stood, 
That, flanked with lofty towers, o ertopped 
th’ inferiour wood. 


Beside the gate was hung a brazen horn; 
The pediment was graved with golden 
scroll; 
*‘ Here food and shelter wait the wretch 
forlorn, 
Who owns the treasure of a grateful 
soul.” 
The merchant to his lips that horn ap- 
plied, 
The hollow mountain-glens reechoed far 
and wide. 


Straight quivering streaks illume the gra- 
nite walls, 
From many a gliding torch reflected 
bright; 
Shrill ring the gates; expand the tapes- 
tried halls, 
And biooming pages guide his steps 
aright; 
With busy hands disrobe the way-worn 
guest, 
And lave in tepid streams, and clothe in 
downy vest. 














Thence o’er a smooth, mosaick floor he 

treads, 
Of greenest marble is the vast saloon; 

A chrystal lamp its checkering lustre 
sheds, 

_ As o’er some valley shines the shadowy 
moon; 

The figured arras waves, and on his sight 

Sudden a presence-room bursts in a blaze 
of light. 


His foot on cushion rais’d of cloth of gold, 
One sate beneath a purple canopy: 
His clustering locks in ravening blackness 
roiled. 
Pale was his hollow cheek, like fire his 
eye; 
In cloak of ermined crimson he was clad; 
But rueful was his mien; his very smile 
was sad. 


Knights in gay green appeared; and clad 
in rose 
Sate ladies young with pearly-braided 
har; 
The duke Anu!phus from his throne arose, 
And placed the merchant in a golden 
chair. 
Fu!l opposite, the dutchess throned, was 
seen; 
Soft was her pensive smile, and chaste 
her modest mien. 


But oh! how tempting fair; her hazle eye 
Swam dark in beaming languishment 
of hue; 
Her smooth and jetty brows were arched 
on high, 
Her shading lashes lengthened on the 
view; 
The crimson of her cheek rose mantling 
warm, 
A lucid robe scarce veiled her lightly 
rounded form. 


None may that bosom’s orbed luxuriance 
tell, 

As marble firm, and dazzling as the 

snow; 
The gazevr’s heart, while soft it rose and 
fell, 

Beat with a like pulsation to and fro: 
And oh! the moisture of the scarlet lip 
That closed those pearly teeth, it had been 

heaven to sip. 


Apart she sat, distinguished from the rest, 
A violet mantle from her shoulders 
flowed; 
A zone of diamonds grasped her throb- 
bing breast, 
And on her tapering fingers rubies 
glowed; 
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Gems quivered in her ears, and round 
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her head 
Gathered in braided gold the jetty tresses 
spread. 


Here gazed Basilius; nor the lady’s gaze 
Disdained to melt and mingle with his 
own; 
At once his blood was kindled in a blaze, 
His pulses throbbed with tumults yet 
unknown; 7 
Flushed was his cheek, and humid were 
his eyes, 
And every nerve was thrilled with trém-. 
bling ecstacies. 


But still, whene’er he turned his eyes 
aside, ’ 
The duke’s stern glance would seem to 
read his soul; 
Then through his heart would icy terrours 
glide, . 
Till once again her gaze electrick stole 
On his attracted gaze, and once again 
The guilty flames were shot through eyery 
shivering vein. 


Now to the trumpet’s silver sound beliold 
The banquet served; the golden beak- 
ers shine; 
The viand’s rich are piled in massive gold, 
Reddens in golden cups the sparkling 
wine; 
The merchant swims in bliss; the duke 
demands 
Ahealth, and courteous gives the goblet 
to his hands. | 


Then smiling bends the guest his wishful 
eyes 
To that fair dutchess, when the goblet 
falls 
From his slack grasp; what sudden hor- 
rours rise! 
What ghastly spectacle his sight ap- 
palls ! 
In her white hand she held a human skull, 
A page stood by with wine, and fill’d it to 
the full. 


She bows, and lifts it to her smiling lips, 
But her smooth brow is ruffled by a 
frown; 
Tears drop into the draught; and while 
she sips, 
O’er her high heaving breast run tricke 
ling down. 
The merchant on Onulphus turned his 
look; 
Again that eagle eye his breast with light- 
ning strook. 


Iil fared the traveller through that horrid 
feast, 
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Though perfumes breathed, and musick 
warbled round; 
Full glad was he when all the banquet 
ceased, 
Fain would he fly from that enchanted 
ound; 
But now those blooming boys that torches 
bear, 
And his reluctant steps ascend the jasper 
stair. 


The plumes of ostrich nodded o’er the 
bed 
That stood by silver eagles propped on 
high; 
The velvet curtain glowed with deepest 
red; 
And waved the walls with pictured ta- 
pestry; 
Large as the life appeared those shadows 
bright, 
Their stately forms moved slow to every 
breeze of night. 


There from the book of Troy was wrought 
the tale, 
Here Helen smiled at Menelaus’ side: 
There looked she back, while far the bel- 
lying sail 
In flight conveyed her o’er the rolling 
tide: 
Here her white arms enfold the adulterous 
boy 
And there she wailing sees the gathering 
flames of Troy. 


There too the mighty Agamemnon bled 
Within the marble bath, by ruffian 
sword; 
Here was the feast by Clytemnestra 
spread, 
The gay adulterer graced the regal 
board: 
There his good blade the stern Orestes 
drew. 
And o’er a mother’s corse his veiling man- 
tle threw. 


His arms in musing thought the merchant 
folds, 
And, touched with sadness, views the 
storied walls: 
When sudden he a gilded niche beholds, 
As with slant gleam the lamp reflected 
falls; 
Within the niche two gloomy tapers 
burn, 
Whose flickering light shows dim an ala- 
baster urn. 


Who may the stranger’s shuddering an- 
guish paint, 
When in that vase he look’d and saw 
enclosed 


A human heart!—with rising horrours 
faint 
He sought his couch; and lay, but not 
reposed; 


When clanged the doors; and lo! the 
duke—who led 

That lovely dame, her locks dishevelled 
from her head. 


That heart, with myrrh and cassia balmed 
he tock, 
And to her lips with courteous mockery 
raised; 
That heart she kissed, while he with 
searching look 
On her flushed cheek unalterably gazed: 
Then, while her sobbing breast rose 
heaving fast, 
‘The vase was closed, and they from forth 
the chamber passed. 


Up sprang the trav’ller when the morning 
broke, 
And left the chamber with a beating 
breast; 
The duke encountering smiled, and gra- 
cious spoke, 
And asked if sweet his fare, if soft his 
rest; 
Basilius bowed the knee; but frankly said, 
How that his breast was scared, and ter- 
rified his bed. 


Stern smiled his host, and led him where 
a room 
Was rich with painting, gold, and 
ebony: 
Without the casements roses wreathed 
their bloom, 
And woodbines drooped in clustered 
canopy: 
Its blossomed boughs the myrtle green 
entwined, 
And orange trees with sweets impregna- 
ted the wind. 


Rare needle-work the coloured hangings 
wove, 
The silken scene did loyal loves dis- 
play: 
Knights in their helmets wore the gage 
ot love, 
Or at the feet of damsels courteous lay:. 
But all was stilly gloom; what seemed a 
bed 
Rose underneath an arch, with sable pall 
o’erspread., 


Unseen the harp is touched; the whilst 
they taste 
The luscious fruit, and drink methegliz 
sweet; 
Slow to the merchant’s thought the me- 
Mentg waste, 
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Till rose the duke in silence from his 
seat; 
That sable pall he raised, and pointing 
stood; 
The azure couch blushed red—it was the 
stain of blood 4. 


Then prayed the trembling merchant to 
depart, 
The gorgeous misery sickened on his 
brain; 
The mystick drinking-skull; the embalmed 
heart, ) 
The purple horrour of the secret stain! 
‘Lo! here,” Onulphus cried, ‘‘ my bri- 
dal bower! 
And here my consort clasped her guilty 
paramour. 


“Like thee my guest, he caught the ro- 
ving glance 

Of Rosimund, and lured her to her 
shame; 

I saw; I found them in their sinful 
trance, 

And quenched in blood the barb’rous 

ingrate’s flame; 

It is the will of heav’n that I should be 

The still-avenging scourge of her in- 
constancy. 


*‘ This carbuncle that on my finger glows 
Was once a living serpent’s precious 
eye: 
Thus did an Arab sage his night’s re- 
pose 
Requite, of necromantick potency: 
For still, when woman’s faith would go 
astray, 
This modest jewel pales its bright and 
sanguine ray. 


“ And still, whene’er her thoughts to vice 
incline, 
That cup is brought to medicine her 
offence; 
And tears of rage then mingle with her 
wine, 
Would they were changed to tears of 
penitence ! 
I may not dare, till she be chaste and 
true, 
So warned by holy dreams, remit the 
penance due. 


** Now go in peace !” he said, and clasped 
him round 
With courteous arms; the gates unfold- 
ing rang: 
4 barb with golden bit there pawed the 
greund, 
The grateful merchant to the saddle 
sprang: 
Pensive he left the castle walls; but thence 
Me bore a wiser heart, and firmer in- 
hocence. 
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ODE TO SELF. 


Dearly as misers love their pelf, 

Thousands love thee, charming Self! 
And whether grave or mellow, 

Thy humours do so well agree 

With half the world’s, that thou must be 
A most engaging fellow. 


The kindnesses which thou hast shown 
To man (unasked for) I must own, 
Have made him much thy debtor; 
And while thy conduct I admire, 
I cannot smother a desire, 
Of knowing thee still better. 


Friendship, I’m sure, 1 well may sav, 
Is but the phantom of a day; 

An empty airy bubbie ! 
Nor would I seek a friend in thee, 
But that I very well can see, 

Thou’lt pay me more than double* 


By foolish fancies led astray, 

Ne’er dreaming of a rainy day, 
With heart both free and willing: 

When mis’ry in my ear complained, 

Too often I ny purse have drained, 
Nor kept a single shilling ! 


To serve a friend I, like a dunce, 
Have got in limbo more than once; 
And to my shame be’t spoken, 
By stepping in *twixt two at blows, 
I’ve sometimes got a bloody nose, 

My head, at others, broken. 


But thou, when a disabled tar, 
With shattered limbs and many a scar 
Chaunts forth his wo-worn ditty: 
How to reject his plea will show, 
Or tell me, if I must bestow, 
To give the wretch——my pity! 


If asked to be my neighbour’s bail, 
I know thou’lt warn me of a jail, 
Or point out some disaster. 
And, ’ere in broils I intercede, 
Ask, if I get a broken head, 
Where I[’mto have a plaster! 


While many who life's ocean skim, 

And swore with me they’d sink or swim. 
Now view me as a stranger; 

Like my old dog, of faith long tried, 

I know thou’lt scorn to quit my side, 
However pressed by danger. 


For thee, then, lo ! I bid adieu, 
For ever to the faithless crew 
Who, while I can befriend ’em, 
Are mine; but who will, to a man, 
Forsake me, when they think I can 
No more assjstance lend ’em ! 
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ie 


SONNET, 


ON BEING REQUESTED TO WRITE ON 
SCOTTISH SCENERY. 


[ By Mary Russell Milford.) 


Fair art thou, Scotia ! the swift mountain 
stream 
Gushes with deaf’ning war, and whiten- 
ing spray, 
From thy brown hills; where eagles 
seek thei prey, 
Or soar, undazzled, in the solar beam. 


But dearer far to me, be thou my theme, 
My native Hampshire ! thy sweet valleys 


gy 


Trees, spires, and cots, that in the bril- 
liant ray 
Confusedly glitter, like a morning dream, 


And thou, fair Forest! lovely are thy 
shades, 
Thy oaks majestick, o’er the billows 
pale, 
High spreading their green arms: or the 
deep glades, 
Where the dark holly, armed in prickly 
mail, 
Shelters the yellow fern, and tufted blades, 
That wave responsive to the night- 
ingale. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


By. Edward Earle, Philadelphia, 

Published—The Eclectick Repertory, 
and Analytical Review. Medical and Phi- 
losophical. No. I. 

Also—Observations on the Diseases of 
the Army. By sir Joln Pringle. With 
Notes By Benjamin Rush, M. D. Price 
three dollars. 


By Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

Republished—The Borough, a Poem, in 
twenty-four letters. By the Kev. George 
Crabbe, L. L. B. Price $1 25, bound. 

Also—The Rudiments of Cliymistry; il- 
justrated by Experiments, and eight Cop- 
perplate Engravings of Chymical Appara- 
tus. By Samuel Parkes, author of the 
Chymical Catechism, &c. Price $1 25. 

Published—The Annual Discourse, deli- 
vered before the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, on the Ist of November, 
1810. By Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. Price 
23 cents. 

Also—The Lady’s and Gentleman’s 
Annual Pocket Remembrancer, for the 
Year 1811. Price $125, morocco—75 cts. 
red leather. 


By Farrand and Nicholas, Philadelphia, 

Published—Vol. HI. of the American 
Law Journal, and Miscellaneous Reposi- 
tory. By J. E. Hall, Esq. of Baltimore. 


By David Hogan, Philadelphia, 


Published—A Grammar of Chymistry; 
wherein the Principles of the science are 
familiarized, by a variety of easy and en- 
tertaining Experiments, with Questions 
tor Exercise, and a Glossary of terms in 
common use. By the Rev. D. Blair, author 
of the Grammar of Philos« phy, ke. Cor- 
rected and revised by Benjamin Tucker, 
author of Sacred and Profane History 
Epitomized, &c. Intended as an Elemen- 
tury Book for schools, and a Companion 
for Private Students, particularly those 
who wish to attend popular Lectures. 


By Bennett and Walton, Philadelphia, 


Published—A short and easy Introduc- 
tion to Universal Geography; by way of 
question and answer. Containing a general 
description of the Earth, with a brief Ac- 
count of the Situation, Natural and Politi- 
cal state of all the principal Empires, 
Kingdoms, and Republicks throughout the 
known world. To which is prefixed, a 
definition of all the common Geographical 
Terms, and a number of useful Problems 
performed on the terrestrial globe. In- 
tended for the use of Young Pupils in the 
Science of Geography. By Benjamin Da- 


vies, author of Modern Geography, &c.’ 


Second edition, corrected and improved. 
Republished—Sequel to the English 
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Reader; or Elegant Selections, in prose 
and poetry; designed to improve the 
highest class of learners in Reading—to 
establish a taste for just and accurate com- 
position—and to promote the interests of 
piety and virtue. By Lindley Murray, au- 
thor of English Grammar adapted to the 
different classes of learners, &c. Third 
edition with alterations and additions. 

Also—An easy Grammar of History, an- 
cient and modern; containing a brief Ex- 
pression of the leading Facts in History; 
written so as to be easily committed to 
Memory. With Questions and Exercises, 
by means of which, History may be practi- 
cally taught in schools. By the Rev. John 
Robinson, Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Ravenstondale, in Westmore- 
and. 





Brevis esse laboro. Hor. 

A new system of Practical Arithmetick, 
particularly calculated for the use of 
schools in the United States, containing a 
large proportion of Examples in Federal 
Money, in each rule throughout the work. 
Compiled by Titus Bennett. Third edition 
corrected and improved. 


By the Booksellers, Philadelphia, 
Republished—The Elements of Chymis- 
try. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R. S.E. 
Author of a System of Chymistry. In 5 
vols. Price $1 50, bound. 


By I. Riley, New York, 

Republished—The Secret History of the 
Cabinet of Buonaparte, including his pri- 
vate life, character, domestick administra- 
tion, and his conduct to foreign powers, 
a with Secret Anecdotes of the 
different Courts of Europe, and of the 
French revolution, with two appendices, 
consisting of State Papers, and Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the persons composing the 
Cabinet of St, Cloud. By Lewis Goldsmith, 
Author of An Exposition of the Conduct of 
France towards America, &c. &c. Edited 
and illustrated with Notes, by a gentle- 
man of New York; who, during a long 
residence in France and in other parts of 
Europe, the theatres of revolution and in- 
trigue, has had all the opportunities ne- 
cessary to be acquainted with the facts.— 
2 vols. 18mo. Price $ 2. 


By E. Low, New York, 

Published—An improved and concise 
History of the French Revolution, from its 
first causes and commencement in 1789, 
to the conclusion—and coronation of Buo- 
naparte, emperour of the French, on the 
2d December 1804. From the most Au- 

entick sources. First American edition. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price 2 dollar. 
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Published at Boston, 


A Treatise on the Law of Patents.-« 
By T. G. Fessenden. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


E. Bronson, Philadelphia, 
Proposes to republisl—Travels in va- 
rious countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, By Edward Daniel Clarke, L. L. D. 


Edward Earle, Philadelphia, 
To republish—Humboldt’s Travels in 
South America. 


Farrand and Nicholas, Philadelphia, 

To publish by subscription—A new pe- 
riodical work, to be issued quarterly, and 
to be entitled the American Review of 
History and Politicks, and General Repo- 
sitory of Literature and State Papers.— 
This work will be well printed on a good 
paper, in octavo, and will consist of four 
numbers annually, of at least two hundred 
pages each, to be issued quarterly. The 
first number will be issued on the first of 
January, 1811. Price $6 per annum. 

Also—Keports of Cases adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. By Ho- 
race Binney. Part III. of vol. 2, will be 
ready for publication in a few days. 


Thomas Barton Zantzinger, and Co, 
Philadeiphia, 

Propose to republish—Wilkinson’s Atlas 
Classica. Being a collection of Maps of the 
Countries mentioned bythe ancient au- 
thors, both sacred and prophane; with 
their various subdivisions at different 
periods. 


J. and A. ¥. Humphreys, Philadelphia, 

To publish—Wallace, or the Fight of 
Falkirk. A Metrical Romance. By Miss 
Holford. 


Thomas Dobson, Philadelphia, 

To republish—Albernethy’s Surgical 
Observations. 

Also, by subscription—The London 
Pharmacopeia, 1810. Translated by Pow- 
ell, with considerable alterations and ad- 
ditions. 

Also—A complete System of Chymistry. 
By Thomas Thomson, M. D. F. R. S. E.— 
The work will be comprised in 5 very large 
octavo vols. and carefully printed with a 
good type on superfine paper. Price to 
subscribers, $3 25 cents for each volume, 
in boards, or $3 50 cents neatly bound 


and Icttered. > 


M. Carey, Philadelphia, 
To republish—A Grammar, illustrating 
the Principles and Practice of Trade ang 
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Commerce. For the use of young persons 
intended for business. By Thomas Morti- 
mer, sq. Author of Dictionary of Com- 
merce, Kc. 


James P. Parke, Philadelphia, 
Proposes to republish—The Philanthro- 
pist. A periodical work, to be continued 
every three months. 


Benjamin and Thos. Kite, Philade!phia, 
Propose to republish Mortimer’s 
Grammar of Trade and Commerce. 
Smith’s Grammar of Geometry. 
Rundell’s Easy Grammar of Sacred 
History. 
Blair’s School Dictionary. 





Bennett and Walton, Philadelphia, 

To publish—A Key to the New System 
of Practical Arithmetick. 

Also, to republish—Walker’s Elements 
of Elocution. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. A beau- 
tiful and interesting Tale, by the celebra- 
ted Dr. Johnson. 


NM. G. Dufief, Philadelphia, 

Has in press—Nature Displayed, in her 
mode of teaching language to Man, ap- 
plied to the Spanish language, with much 
original and commercial matter. In 2 vols. 
octavo. 

Also—A Dictionary of the Spanish and 
‘nglish Languages, nearly on the same 
plan with Dufiet’s French and English 
Dictionary. 


A. Finley, Philadelphia, 

Has in press—A Treatise on the Disor- 
ders incident to Horned Cattle; compri- 
sing a description of the Symptoms, and 
the most rational methods of Cure, found- 
ed on long experience; with receipts for 
curing the Gripes, Staggers, Worms, and 
other diseases of Horses; and an Appendix 
containing Instructions for extracting 
Calves. By T. Downing. First American 
edition, corrected. 


James Oram, Trenton, 

Proposes to publish—A Concise and 
Impartial History of the American Revo- 
lution; to which will be prefixed, a Gene- 
ral History of North and South America; 
together with an Account of the Discove- 
ry and Settlement of North America, and 
a View of the Progress, Character, and 
Political State of the Colonies, betore the 
Revolution. From the best authorities. By 
John Lendrum, of Massachussetts. To be 
in 2 vols. duodecimo, of more than 400 
pages each, with a Map of the United 
States, and a Map of the State of New 
Jersey. Price $ 3, bound. 


D.C. and P. Burkloe, New York, 
Propose publishing by subscription 
A new Musical Repository, or, a Complete 
Selection of the mast esteemed Songs, 
many of which have not yet appcared. 
To contain 230 duodecimo pages, with 

appropriate engravings. Price $1 25. 


William W. Worsley, Lexington, Ken. 

Proposes to publish by subscription— 
The Rural Visiter. A Periodical work, to 
be issued quarterly. Price $2 50 cents 
per annum. 


Edward J. Coale, Baltimore, 
Proposes to publish—The American 
I,ady’s Preceptor. A new work. Being a 
Compilation of Observations, Essays, and 
Poetick Effusions, calculated to direct the 
female Mind in a course of pleasing and 
instructive reading. In 1 vol. price $1. 


J. Kingston, Baltimore, 

Has in press—Lord Erskine’s Admirable 
Speeches. 3 vols. in 2, handsome octavo 
size, verbatim from the copy just collected 
and published in London. By James 
Ridgway. 

Also, the second edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly improved, of the Eu- 
ropean and American Biographical Dic- 
tionary, ornamented -with two elegant 
copperplate Engravings, by Edwin, of 
Philadelphia, to wit: General George 
Washington, and Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


The Acceptance; a novel, From the 
Idea given by Mrs. West’s Refusal. 3 vols. 
Price 15s. Containing descriptive traits of 
English Character. 


** And though deep marked, like all below, 
With checkered shades of joy and woe, 
While here at home, my narrower ken, 
Somewhat of manners saw, and men, 
Through varying wishes, hopes, and 
fears!” Walter Scott’s Marmion. 

The Irish Recluse, by a near relative of 
the celebrated Goldsmith, 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Susan, 2 vols. 8s. The scene of this novel 
is laid in Scotland. 

Advice on the Study of Law, with di- 
rections tor the choice of books. 8vo. 5s. 

A Practical Treatise on Pleading. By 
Joseph Chitty, esq. of the Middle Temple. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

A Relation of the Operations and Bat- 
ties of the Austrian and French Armies 
during the Campaign of 1809, with three 
Plans of the Danube River. By Lieutenant 
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Muller, of the King’s German Engi- 
neers. 6s. 
The Young Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor, 
ora Key to the Leading of Rigging, and 
to Practical Seamanship. By Darey Le- 
ver. 4to. S/. 3s. 
The British Novelists; with an Fssay, 
and Biographical and Critical Prefaces. 
By Mrs. Barbauld. 50 vols. royal 18mo. 
12/. 12s. 
Brief Observations on the Address to 
his Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey, in 
the House of Lords, June 13, 1810. By 
William Roscoe, esq. 2s. 
A New Translation of the Forty-Ninth 
Psalm, in a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on 
Sunday, June 3, 1810; to which are added 
Remarks critical and philological on Le- 
viathan, described in the forty-first chap- 
ter of Job. By the Rev. William Vansit- 
tart, M. A. 3s. 6d. 
Cary’s 4to General Atlas, No. 16, con- 
taining maps of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Upper Saxony, and Lower Saxony. 3s. 6d. 
Phylosophical Essays. By Dugald Stew- 
art, esq. F. R. S. Edw. Emeritus, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh: honorary member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
tersburgh: and member of the American 
Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, 
Ato. 2/. 2s. 
The Edinburgh Monthly Register of 
Foreign and Domestick occurrences in His- 
tory, Science, and Literature, for June, 
1810. No. 1. 2s. 
_ ‘The works of the English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper: including the series 
edited, with prefaces, biographical and 
critical, by Dr. Samuel Johnson; and the 
most approved translations. The addition- 
al lives by Alex. Chalmers, F. S. A. 21 
vols royal 8vo. 252. 

Sermons, with appropriate prayers an- 
nexed. By the late Theophilus Lindsey, 
M. A. formerly Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, &c. Founder of the 
Congregation in Essex Street, Strand, 2 
vols. 8vo. 1é. 1s. 

An Analysis of Hooker’s Fight Books of 
Ecclesiastical Policy. By the Rey. J. Col- 
linson, M. A. Rector of Gateshead, Dur- 
ham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Frois- 
sart. To which are added, some Account 
of the Manuscript of his Chronicle, in the 
Elizabethian Library at Breslau, and a 
complete Index. By Thomas Jolines, Esq. 
12. Ls. 

» High Life in the City, a Comedy in five 
acts, as performed at the haymarket, By 
E.J. Eyre. 2e. 6d. 
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The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
1808, in 2 parts. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

A short Treatise on Family Settlements 
and Devises. By T. Keating, Esq. avo. Ss. 

A Treatise on the Statute of Limitation. 
By W. Ballentine, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The formation and Maneeuvres of Infan- 
try, calculated for the etiectual Resistance 
of Cavalry, and for attacking them suc- 
cessfully, on’'a new Principle of tacticks. 
By the Chevalier Dusal. From the French 
by J. Macdonald, Esq. F. R S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reply of General Sarrazin to the Nar. 
rative made by General Clarke, Minister 
of War, to Buonaparte. 1s. 

The Harleian Miscellany, selected from 
the Library of E. Hayley, earl of Oxford, 
with Notes. By J. Park, F.S. A. Vol. V1. 
Ato. 3/. 2s, 

A Collection of scarce and valuable 
Tracts, selected from the Library of the 
late Lord Somers, and several publick as 
well as private Libraries. By Walter Scott, 
Esg. Vol. IIL 4to. 3/. 3s, 

The Poetick Works of Anna Seward, 
and edited by Walter Scott, Esg. 3 vols. 
8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 

Dr Gill’s Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament. Part XVI. price 15s. The 
Work will be completed in eighteen 
Parts. 

A Treatise on Naval Tacticks, in which 
a mode is invented, whereby every evo- 
lution that can be performed by Fleets at 
Sea may be represented to the eye, and 
the time it will take to perform any ma- 
neuvre, with any number of ships, and at 
any rate of sailing, without any calcula- 
tion. The whole serving to explain the 
theory, and develope the practice, of Na- 
val Evolutions. By Capt. John Hamstead, 
of the Royal Navy. Price, with a set of 
figures, and the traverse table complete, 
five guineas; ditto with the figures and 
traverse table, without pronunciation (the 
pronunciation is for the purpose of keep- 
ing the figures steady, which may be done 
without expense on ship-board) price 
three guineas aud a half; ditto, without 
either the figures or traverse table, in 
boards, one guinea. The figures represent 
line of battle ships, &c. and the traverse 
table represents the ocean. 

A concise account of the Origin of the 
two Houses of Parliament; with an impar- 
tial Statement of the Privileges Qf the 


House of Commons, and of the Liberty of 


the subject. By Edward Christian, of 


Gray’s Inn, esq. Barrister at Law, chief 


justice of the Isle of Ely, and Downing 
professor of the laws of England. 3s. 

A supplement to the memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Hon. Henry 


Q 
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Home, of Kames, consisting of additional 
mattey illustrative of the state of Litera- 
ture and Improvement in Scotland during 
the eighteenth century, and various cor- 
rections of the original work, 4to. 6s.— 
royal paper, 10s. 6d. 

The Rev. H. H. Biber, of the British 
Museum, has just published a new edition 
of Wicklif’s Version of the NewTestament. 
Prefixed to this most ancient English 
Version of the New Testament, are Me- 
moirs of the Life of Dr. Wicklif; and an 
Historical Account of the Saxon and En- 
glish Versions of the Scriptures previous 
to the fifteenth century; embellished with 
an elegant portrait. 


CROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


In consequence of a demand for Mr. 
Brown’s two American novels, Wieland, 
or the Transformation; and Ormond, or 
the Secret Witness; uniform editions are 
preparing, and will speedily be published 
by Mr. Colburn. 

A Translation of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, by the celebrated 
JoHN CALVIN, in three volumes octavo, 
may be shortly expected to appear. 

Speedily will appear, in 2 vols. 4to. Ob- 
servations on Popular Antiquities, illus- 
trating the origin, chiefly, of our vulgar 
customs, ceremonies, and superstitions. 
By John Brand, M. A. late fellow and se- 


cretary in the Society of Antiquaries of 


London. 

Mr. Beloe’s fifth volume of Anecdotes 
of Literature is now printing, and a great 
part finished. 

M. Bertrand de Moleville, is printing in 
English, an Abridgement of the History 


of England, in the manner of Henault, 
in three octavo volumes; and he will of- 
terward publish a volume of chronolo- 
gical tables for the use of schools. 

Mr. Hewetson, author of the drama of 
the Blind Boy, &c, will shortly publish a 
translation of Eliezer and Nephthaly, a 
posthumous work of chevalier Florian, 


Srom the Hebrew ! ! 


Joun Stewart, esq. author of “ The 
Pleasures of Love;” “ The Resurrec- 
tion,” &c. has in the press a new poetical 
work, entitled “ Genevieve, or the Spirit 
of the Drave;” with odes, and other po- 
ems, chiefly amatory and descriptive, in 
four books. 

Mr. Witi1am Watton, who has 
been long resident in St. Domingo, is en- 
gaged in drawing up a statistical account 
ot what is called Hispaniola, to distinguish 
it from Haytt, now governed by three 
chiefs, viz. Christophe, Petion, and Phil- 
lippe Dos, a relation of Toussaint. 

Shortly will be published, dedicated, by 
permission, to Ad. John Hunte7v, late Go- 
vernour in Chief of New South Wales, and 
its Dependencies, &c. &c.—The present 
Picture of New South Wales, with four 
large engraved coloured Drawings, made 
on the spot at Sydney, the Seat of Govern- 
ment; and a plan of the Settlement from 
actual Survey, by Order of Government. 
Containing, among other interesting mat- 
ter and detail, some new discoveries in 
Naturgl History, with suggestions for the 
further improvement ofthe Colony. By D. 
Ll). Mann, many years in several official 
situations in the Colony. The whole in- 
tended as supplemental to Lieutenant- 
Governour Collins’ and other accounts, 
bringing them to the present time: 
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Apvice to young ladies on the im- 
provement of the mind, by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, reviewed, 1. Capacities of the 
sexes, equal, ib. Importance of educa- 
ting women, 2. Objections to it consi- 
dered, 2. et seq. Follies in the educa- 
tion of women, 8. Usefulness of know- 
ledge, 9. 

Advice to a young reviewer, 269. Speci- 
men of reviewing, 274. 

Air balloon, 67. . 

Alcohol [see Societé D’Arcueil]} 

Aleppo, account of, 42. 

Alfieri, Victor, memoirs of the life and 
writings ef, 13. Born at Asti, 14 Sent 
to Turin, 15. contempt for dancing, ib. 
His passion for horses, 16. His idleness, 
dissipation, & ennui, 16. Goes to Ve- 
mice, to Marseilles & Paris, 17. To En- 
gland, 18. To Holland, ib. To Italy, 19. 
To Vienna, ib. To Prussia, ib. To Den- 
mark, ib. To St. Petersburg, ib. To 
Gottingen, 20. Return to England, ib. 
To Holland, ib. To France, ib. To 
Spain, ib. His impetuosity, ib. To Por- 
tugal, 21. To Turin, ib. His extrava- 
gance, and firmness in love, ib. His pas- 
sion for literature, 22. His trage 
dies, 23. His attachment to the countess 
of Albany, ib. Follows her to Rome, 
ib. Goes to England to purchase horses, 
24. Goes to Baden, ib. Rejoins the 
countess of Albany at Alsace, ib. Goes 
to Paris, ib. Publishes his works, 25. 
Goes to England, ib. Returns to Paris, 
ib. Driven by the revolution to Florence, 
ib. Acts his own plays, ib. His satirical 
productions and translations, ib. Stu- 
dies Greek, ib. His comedies, 26 His 
death, ib. 

America, travels in, by Thomas Ashe, 
reviewed, 108. 

America, South, travels in, by Hum. 
boldt, 217. Climate of, 2927. 

» by don 





Felix de Azara, 289. 

Angora Wool, account of, 69. 

Ashe’s travels in America, reviewed, 108. 
Pittsburgh, ib. Wheeling, 112. Marietta, 
ib. Indian remains, ib. Chilicothe, 113. 

Kentucky, 114, Louisville, 115: St. 


Louis, ib. St. Genevieve, ib. Natchez, 
116. New-Orleans, ib. 

Assassin of Glenroy, a novel, by A. F. 
Holstein, 258. 

Autumnal Evenings, by Mlle. G. Bertho- 
let, 407. 

Azara, Don Felix de; his travels in South 
America, 289. Mode of travelling, 291. 


B 
Babel, tower of, account of, 44. 
Bagdad, account of, ib. 
Barton, Benjamin Smith, on the torpidity 
of animals, 126. 
Bass’s Straits [see Dentrecasteaux } 
Bertholet [see Autumnal Eveningss } 
Bohon Upas, account of, 288. 
Buonaparte, Secret History of the Cabinet 
of, by Lewis Goldsmith, 397. Treaty 
of Tilsit, 404. 
Bookstealer, a conscientious, 211. 
Broadhurst Mr. his advice to young ladies 


on the improvement of the mind, re- 


viewed, 1. 

Bruce, James, defence of, 130. 

Burghut; or Banian Tree of India, ac 
count of, 282. 

Burgundy, duke of, mode of educating 
him by Fenelon, 51. 

Burnet, widow, account of, 138. 

Brass vessels, mode of preserving them 
from contracting verdigris, 68, 

Bushear, account of, 46. 

Busora, account of, 46. 


C 

Calcutta [see East-India vade-mecum } 

Carteret Bay [see Dentrecasteaux] 

Charles 2d. account of his escape from 
the battle of Worcester, 409. 

Chatelet, travels of the duke de, in Por- 
tugal, 167. 

Chilicothe [see Ashe.] 

Clarke, E. Daniel, his travels in various 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
373. Emperour Paul, 375. Moscow, 377. 
Siberia, 379. Character and manners of 
the Russians, 378 et seq. The Crimea, 
388. Don Cossacks, Kuban Tartars, Cir- 
cassians, and Crim Tartars, 393. 

Conscriptions, in France, account of, 16% 

Copenhagen, battle of, 101. 

Corpulence, instance of, 63. 
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Cotin, Madame, her novel of Theodore 
and Blanche, 116. 
Crows, pairing of, 286. 


D 

Dentrecasteaux, voyage of, in search of 
La Peyrouse, 146. History of the work, 
148. Sails from Brest, 149. Cape of 
Good Hope, 150. St. Paul, 151. Van 
Diemen’s Land, 152. Island of Pines, 
153. Carteret Bay, 155 New Guinea, 
ib. Bass’s Straits, 156. Tongataboo, 
157. Death of Dentrecasteaux, 159. 
Java, 16. Character of the work, ib. 

Devils who catch men, a Tale, 427. 

Dimond, William, his play of the Donbt- 
ful Son, $55 

Doubtful Son, a Play, by Mr. Dimond, 


355. 
Duke’s Feast, a tale, 428. 
EF 
Hast India vade-mecum, by captain Wiilli- 
amson, reviewed, 35. Calcutta, 34. 


Mode of passing the time in India, ib. 
Diet, 35. Annual inundation, 36. 

Elton, C. A. Poetry by, 427. 

Erskine, Thomas, his speeches reviewed, 
295. Defence of lord George Gordon, 
297. Of Stockdale, 299. Of Perry, 306. 
Of Frost, 307. Of Baillie, 310. 

Estevan de Xeres, story of, 264. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, memoirs of the 
life of, 336. 


-Fuphrates, account of the river, 45. 


Euston, a novel, reviewed, 48. 
Evans, sir Hugh, suggestions on Shakes- 
peare’s character of, 57. 


Fr 

Falstaff, sir John, character of, 408. 

Fatal Revenge, or the family of Monto< 
rio, by Dennis Jasper Murphy, review- 
ed, 523. Plan of the story, 326. 

Fejee Islands, account of, 350. 

Fenelon, his mode of educating the duke 
of Burgundy, 51. 

Fishes [see Societé D’Arcucil | 

Fournas, descriprion of, 219. 

France, real state of, in 1809, by Charles 
Sturt, 162. Conscriptions, 163, Gens 
@’Armes, 165. Bonaparte, ib. 

French Government [see Walsh] 


Cr 
Gens D’Armes, in France, 165. 
Goldsmith, Lewis [see Buonaparte ] 
Gozon, chevalier de, account of the des- 
truction of an enormous serpent, 49. 
Grease spots, method of removing thein, 
67. 
H 
Haslam, John, his observations on mad- 
ness and melancholy, 353. 


Hatt, Richard {see Hermit j 

Hernia, cure of, 68. 

Hermit, with other poems, by Richard 
Hatt, 407. 

Hias-Taa-Tomchon, a Chinese plant, 348. 

Hogarth, anecdote of, 62. 

Holstein, A, F. his “ Assassin of Glenroy,’ 
258. 

Horse Chestnuts, paints from, 68. 

Humboldt [see Jorulla ] 

Humboldt, his Tableau Phisique des Re- 
gions Equatoriales, 217. Account of his 
travels, 217 to 223. Difference between 
the Old and New World, 223. Climate 
of America, 227. Vegetable produc- 
tions, 231. Animal productions, 235. 
Constitution and hahits of the Indians, 
238. 

Hydrostatick Balance, 67. 


1 
Ink, recipe for making, for marking linen, 
68. 
Indian remains in America [see Ashe] 
Indians, Constitution and habits of the, 238. 
Irish persecution prevented, 212. 
Ismail, siege of, by Souwarof, 244. 


J 
Jeu d’esprit of Dr. John Wallis, 60. 
Jorullo, on the Volcanos of, by Hum- 
boldt, 343. 


K 
Kentucky [see Ashe] 
King’s Evil, superstition of the Royal 
Touch for the cure of, 353. 


L 


Lady of the Lake, a poem by Walter Scott, 
reviewed, 312. Plan of the story, 3153. 

L’ Allegro, ironical review of, 274. 

La Peyrouse, voyage in search of, 146. 

Laverne, L. M. P. de, his Memoirs of Su- 
warof, 239. 

Law, Dr. John, Memoir of 281. 

Lead pencil drawing,s mode of preserving 
them, 68. 

Letters to a man of property Lee Sugden} 

Light [see Societe D’Arcueil 

Liquid to extinguish fire, 67. 

Literary Intelligence, 69, 142. 215. 288, 
369. 432. 

ILoom, a new invented, 66. 

Louisville [see Ashe] 


M 


Madness and melancholy, observations on, 
by Haslem, 253. Symptoms, 255. Causes, 
255. Hereditary disposition, 256, 

Magnetism, mode of communicating it, 67. 

Mohamedan forbearance, 212, 














Marietta [see Ashe] 

Memoirs of Alfieri, reviewed, 13. 

Memoir of Mirza Al. Aboo Hassan, 354. 
Letter from, 335. 

of the life of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, 336. 

Merino Sheep, migration of, 263. 

Metals [see Societe D’Arcueil ] 

Mickle, William Julius, author of the song 
“There is nae luck about the house,” 
135. 

Milford, Mary Russell, poems by, 208. 

Moscow [see Clarke } 

Moving plant, account of the, 347. 

Murphy, Dennis Jasper, liis Fatal Revenge 
or Family ot Montorio, reviewed, 323. 

Muscat, account of, 46, 
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Natchez [see Ashe} 

Nelson, Life of Lord Viscount, reviewed, 
26. 73. His birth, 77. Goes to sea, 78; 
to the north pole, ib. to India, 79; 1et arn 
to Europe, ib. Receives a commission 
as licutenant, 80; as captain, ib. Attack 
on San Juan, 80. Return to Engiand, 81. 
Goes to the North Seas, $1; to Quebeck, 
ib. to the West Indies, 82. Hfis dispute 
with the Americans at Nevis, ib. His 
marriage, 84. Siege of Corsica, 85. Bat- 
tle of St. Vincents, 88. Appointed rear 
admiral, 90. Attack on Teneriffe, 90. 
Honours conferred on him, 93. Battle of 
the Nile, 95. Separation from lady Nel- 
son, 100. Battle of Copenhagen, 101. 
Attack at Boulogne, 103. Battle of 
Trafalgar, 104. His death, 107. 

New Orleans [see Ashe] 

Novel, receipt to make one, 349. 

Nunnery of St. Clara, anecdotes of, 60. 


O 
Ode to Self, 431. 
Orleans, Duke of, Superb Fete given by 
him to Louis 15th, 138. 
» New [sce Ashe] 
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Paper, machine for cutting, 67. 
Parabolick Lens, account of, 67. 
Parachutes, invention of, 64. 

Parsons, Abraham, his travels in Asia and 
Africa, reviewed, 39. Account of mo- 
dern Syria, 40; Seleucia, 42; Aleppo, ib. 
Journey from Aleppo to Bagdad, 43. 
Tower of Babel, 44. Bagdad, ib. Euphra- 
tes and the Persian Gulf, 45. Bussora, 
46. Bushear, 46. Muscat, ib. Surat, 47. 

Pasquali, the Musician, anecdote of, 62. 

Paul [see Clarke } 

Persian Envoy, Memoirs of, 334. Letter 

from, 335. 
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Philosophical and Economical Intelli- 
gence, 66. 

Pittsburgh [see Ashe} 

Plants, account of curious, 348. 

Poems, by Mary Russell Milford, 208, 

Poetry. 64. 139. 287.359. 427. 

Poland, Campaigns in, 245. 

Pombal, account of the Marquis de, 167. 

Pun, efficacy of, 64. 


Q 


Quinguina, account of, 347. 


R 
Refusal, The, a novel, by Mrs. West, re- 
viewed, 33v. 
Reviewer, advice to a young, 269. 
Reviewing, specimen of, 274. 
Rice Paste, experiments on, 358. 
Russians [see Clarke } 


S 

Salt, Mr. [see Bruce] 

Schill, Col. Ferdinand Yon, memoirs of, 
259. 

Scott, Walter, his Lady of the Lake, 312. 

Sex Sickness, nature and cause of, by Dr, 
Wollaster, 209. 

Seleucia, account of, 42. 

Sensitive plant, account of, 347. 

Oriental, account of, 347. 

Serpent, destruction of an enormous, 49. 

Shakspeare, suggestions on his character 
of sir Hugh Evans, 57. ‘ 

Snakes most prevalent in India. Descrip- - 
tion of the various species of, 283. 

Societé d’Arcueil, Memoirs de Physique 
et de Chemie, 169. Researches on the 
respiration of fishes, 169. Motion of 
light in Diaphanous Media, 172. On 
reflected light, 176. Propagation of 
sound in vapours, 178. Propagation of 
sound through solid bodies, 182. Rela- 
tion between the oxydation of metals 
and the capacity of saturation of their 
oxyds by acids, 183. Of the action of 
vegetable acids, alchohol, &c. 185. 

Soulastre’s narrative, 116. 

Sonnet, 432. 

St. Louis [see Ashe] 

St. Genevieve [see Ashe] 

St. Vincent, battle of, 88. 

St. Paul, island of [see Dentrecasteaux } 

Sturt’s real state of France, 162. i 

Sugden, Edward B. his letter to a man of 
property, 267. 

Sunflower, does not turn with the sun, 153. 

Surat, account of, 47. 

Suttee, interesting account of a, 278. 

Suwarof, memoirs of, 239. His birth and 
early life, 240. Seven years’ war, 241. 

Poland, ib. Campaigns against the 

Turks, ib. Created a Count of the Ger- 
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‘man empire, 244. Siege of Ismail, 244. 

Campaigns in Poland, 245. Death of 

Catherine, and removal from command 

f of Suwarof, 246. Restored and goes to 
Italy, ib. Defeat of the French, 248. 
Goes to Switzerland, 249. Ingr: ititude of 
Paul, 250. His death, ib. His honours, 
and character, ib. 

Syria, modern, account of, 40. 
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| Tartars [see Clarke} 

Teneriffe, attack on, 90. 

Theodore and Blanche, a novel, by Ma- 
dame Cotin, 116. 

Thornhill, Cudbert, account of, 139. 

Tilsit, secret treaty of, 404. 

Toad, curious property of the, 139. 

Tongataboo [see Dentrecasteaux] 

Tongataboo, authentick narrative of four 
year’s residence at, 361. 

Torpidity of Animals. By B.S. Barton, 126. 

Trafalgar, battle of, 104. 

Travels in various countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. By E. D. Clarke, re- 
viewed, 373. 


Vv 
Valentia, lord, defence of Bruce, on the 
attack by him, 130. 











Volcanos of Jorullo, account of the, 
343. 


W 

Walsh’s Letter on the French Govern- 
ment, reviewed, 187. View of England, 
188. Land tax, 190 to 196. Administra- 
tion and collection of the revenue, 16. 
General observations, 199 to 208. 

Wesi, Mrs. The Refusal, a novel by, re- 
viewed, 330. 

Wheeling [see Ashe] 

Williamson, captain, his Fast India Vade 
Mecum, reviewed, 33. 

Windhan, the late Mr. William, memoirs 
of, 421. His birth and education, ib. 
Chosen a member of the literary club, 
422. Came into Parliament, ib. Appoint- 
ed secretary at war, with a seat in the 
cabinet, 423. His charactcr as an orator 
and statesman, ib. Occasion of his death, 
424. Submits to a surgical operation, 
426. His death, ib. 

Wollaston, on the nature and cause of 
Sea Sickness, 209. 

Women, importance of educating them, 
1 to 12. 
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